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“MARK TWAIN GIVES AN INTERVIEW” 


Mark Twain—with all his mannerisms, wit, and humor—has been 
brought to life with startling reality in a new Coronet film featuring 
the master of Mark Twain characterization, Hal Holbrook 

Long before Mr. Holbrook’s performance took the New York 
stage by storm, Coronet Films was concluding arrangements with 
him for an educational motion picture based on Twain's books and 
public utterances. For fullest authenticity, Mark Twain’s words are 
taken from his writings, and Coronet arranged to photograph the 
film in Mark Twain’s historic home—now a museum—in Hartford, 
Connecticut. Now available as Mark Twain Gives an Interview, it 
takes the form of replies to a series of questions asked by a narrator 
concerning Twain's views on his own life and writings and on such 
universally interesting topics as travel abroad, bad habits, honesty, 
and literature. 

His answers are characteristically direct, pungent and witty, re- 
vealing his love for his life as a river pilot and how he became a silver 
miner, a gold miner, a newspaper reporter, a special correspondent 
abroad, and finally, *‘a scribbler of books and an immovable fixture 
among the other rocks of New England.” 

The performance re-creates Twain as he really was—warm, human, 
witty . . . capable of deep insight into the weaknesses and follies of 
people, but nonetheless understanding and sympathetic 

Every school—and especially teachers of American Literature 
will prize this film for the insights it offers into the character of Mark 
Twain and for the authentic comments upon his own life and works 
Students will consider it a rare privilege to see a favorite auther 


mysteriously “‘come alive” through Holbrook’s masterful charactefe 
ization. 

The film is available in a choice of either full color or black-and- 
white 


HOW TO OBTAIN “MARK' TWAIN GIVES AN INTERVIEW” 


This lI reel, /6mm sound motion picture has a running time of 131 9 
minutes. It is available in full, natural color for $137.50 or in black-ana- 
white for $75 It may be ré ed on-approval for thirty-day considera- 
tion. If, within this period, ; ou are not entirely satisfied with the con- 
tribution this outstanding f can make to your teaching program, vou 
may return it for full credit—-and all charges will be cancelled. Simpl, 


use the coupon. 


CORONET FILMS 


CORONET FILMS 
Coronet Building - Chicago 1, Illinois 


Department AV-961 


Please send me a print of Mark Twain Gives an Interview. | understand 
it may be returned for full credit within thirty days if not entirely sat 
factory 

Please send descriptive brochure 
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NOW GIVE INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION TO READING 
IMPROVEMENT WITH CRAIG READER PROGRAM 


NEW, LOW-COST CRAIG READER PROGRAM offers 
3 every school and university a complete, fully- 
Se integrated reading improvement program per- 

mitting individual instruction in the class. In 

recognition of the fact that abilities in reading and 
: comprehension vary widely, the Craig Reader Pro- 
_— gram was developed to make it possible for each 
: individual to gain maximum results through prog- 
ress at his own rate. 


The Craig Advanced Reader Program “A” is spe- 
cifically designed to benefit the average and above- 
: average reader. It incorporates all of the educator- 
ae proven reading improvement techniques known, 
: plus important new reading acceleration concepts. 


This integrated program includes all of the elements 
necessary for attainment of improved reading and 
comprehension: Serial Tachistoscopic Training to 
improve both concentration and memory while 
expanding the field of perception; automatic 
advance Reading Training utilizing the Expanded 
Line technique to develop more efficient eye move- 
ments; Practice Reading, where newly acquired 
skills are transferred to actual reading situations. 
COMPLETE INFORMATION on this new and better way 
to give individual instruction in reading improve- 
ment is yours for the asking. Simply mail this 
coupon today. 


Trademark/Patent Pending 


A PRopucT of CRAIG RESEARCH, INC. 


3410 SOUTH LA CIENEGA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 16, CALIF, 


A SUBSIDIARY OF CRAIG CORPORATION 


[ CRAIG RESEARCH INC. A-DI | 
* | 3410 S. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. | 
ny | Please send information on the Craig Reader Program. | 
| 

| NAME 

| (please print) | 

| TITLE _ 
a | | 
| SEND | 
om CRAIG READER PROGRAM “A” consists of Craig Reader, and oy 0 | 
a 20-lesson, 15-hour course. This includes 58 Craig-Slides, LITERATURE | 
manuals, tests and student work books. { CITY ZONE a 
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Watch That Label! AVI is asking readers to watch 


the ad on the back cover. Anyone who finds a 
label obscuring any part of the advertiser's 
message will please tear off the cover and 
mail it to Jack Faber, advertising manager. 
(AVI will send you a new issue for your files 
with back cover intact.) 


The Affiliate Handbook Is Qut. Copies have been 


sent to affiliate presidents, presidents of 
unaffiliated audiovisual associations, and 
state and regional membership chairmen. Cop- 
ies in limited supply are available from the 
national office on request. Jack McKay who 
made the original proposal and steered the 
Handbook to completion was helped by a com- 
mittee of six: Kenneth Bowers, H. Wiley En- 
bry, James W. Hardie, Henry McCarty, Ernest 
Tiemann, and Virginia Patterson. This is a 
useful piece of work shedding light on how 
to organize an association; the roles of state 
and local organizations; affiliate relations 
with DAVI; newsletters; committee structure; 
and so on. 


Newly Named Membership Chairmen are: Alaska, 


Arthur S. Buswell, Director and Dean, Divi- 
sion of Statewide Services, University of 
Alaska; Colorado, William F. Cox, AV Direc- 
tor, Adams City; Lowa, John Sewell, AV Dir- 
ector, Cedar Rapids; Mississippi, H.D. Worthy, 
University of Mississippi; Montana, Russell 
Steen, Supervisor of Audiovisual Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction; Neb- 
raska, Ruth Moline, AV Library Supervisor, 
University of Nebraska; and Texas, Roy A. 
Frye, Visual Instruction Bureau, University 
of Texas. 


Teaching Machines Film: Produced by the Divi- 


sion of Instructional Service under an NDEA 
contract, Teaching Machines and Programed 
Learning, (29 min, b-w), is available from 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, for $61.59 (less 10 percent to 
non-profit organizations). It is available 
for rent from these university film librar- 
ies now (and will be from others later): 
Syracuse, Connecticut, Indiana, and Texas. 
Features Skinner, Lumsdaine, and Glaser. 
Note: This film will not be distributed from 
the DAVI national office. 


CINE Organizes for 1961-62: If you want to en- 


ter films in the Venice, Edinburgh, or any 
other foreign festival next summer, submit 
an entry form to the CINE office by December 
31. (CINE, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) The deadline was set at CINE's annual 
meeting September 25 when John Flory of East- 
man Kodak was elected chairman for the com- 
ing year. Elected to the Executive Committee 
were: Eyre Branch, Standard Oil Company (re- 
tired), Hartsdale, New York; James A. Barker, 
Capital Film Laboratories, Inc., Washington, 
D.C.; Stanley McIntosh, Teaching Film Custod- 
ians, New York City; Brice Howard, National 
Educational Television and Radio Center, New 
York City; and Ralph L. Hoy, Aluminum Company 
of America, Pittsburgh. Dr. Hyer remains as 
coordinator. 


Flynt Replaces Roy Hall: U.S. Commissioner of 


Education Sterling M. McMurrin has announced 
the appointment of Ralph C.M. Flynt to suc- 
ceed Roy M. Hall as Assistant Commissioner 
for Statistics and Research Services. Mr. 
Flynt was formerly Assistant Commissioner 
for Legislative and Program Development. Mr. 
Hall is back at the University of Texas. 


MPATI Feature: See the Kentucky School Journal, 


September 1961, for a 10-page feature on the 
Midwest Program in Airborne Television In- 
struction and other ETV reports. Included 

is a generous quote from And TV Too (joint 
publication of DAVI and the Classroom Teach- 
ers) and a map showing Kentucky's proposed 
ETV network. 


Joint Film Catalog: Fifteen members of the Moun- 


tain Plains Film Library Association met late 
last month to discuss plans for a joint film 
catalog. States represented are Arizona, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyoming. 


Postcard from Brazil: A.J. Foy Cross, who is 


working with the Brazilian government on a 
project to produce social studies materials 
reports an exciting stay "while history is 
being made" in that country. Mr. Cross finds 
Horace Hartsell's project at Sao Paulo “hum- 
ming along with a high level of success de- 
spite many handicaps due to the troubled 
situation." Mr. Hartsell has been on leave 
from Michigan State University since last 
fall as head of party for an ICA-Brazilian 
project to establish an audiovisual center 
at the University of Sao Paulo. 
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MIRROR-LIK 
REPRODUCTION 
with | 


URGESS 


LOW NOISE LEVEL 
SUPERB FREQUENCY RESPONSE 


Remarkable Burgess engineering developments have 
produced an audio tape of superlative quality. 


1. Micro-finished surface and built-in lubrication elimi- 
nates tape squeal and reduces recording head friction. 


2. Improved pre-coating process produces a superior 


MAGNETIC 


RECORDING TAPE 


HIGH SENSITIVITY 
% UNIFORM, TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 


bond, eliminating flake-off so that recording heads 
stay clean. 


3. Revolutionary dispersion process produces tape with 
high sensitivity, extraordinary frequency response, 
eliminating print-through, and delivering mirror-like 
sound reproduction. 


os SERIES TYPE REEL SIZES Y 

1 1.5 mil %” All Purpose Plastic 3, 4, 5, & 7” NATION, MLL 

150 1.0 mil 4” Extra Play Mylar * 2 5, a7” | ADVERTISED 
102 1.5 mil All Purpose Mylar * @ 7" 
ef 190 1.0 mil Extra Play Plastic 5&7” in top-flight consumer magazines 
y 200 5 mil % Double Length Tensilized Mylar * 3, 5 & 7” read by tape recording enthusiasts, 
i * Mylar is a Trade Mark of DuPont aaa 


See your Burgess Distributor or write 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


Divi 


Manufactured by the makers of 
Burgess Batteries. 


SION OF SERVEL,INC. 


MAGNETIC TAPE DIVISION 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 
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Vietnam Progress: Ralph Hall reports optimism 


over the establishment of a national audiovis- 


ual program in Vietnam despite the fact that 
work could be "slowed tremendously with a 
flick of a pen or bayonet." Mr. Hall left 
early this summer for a two-year tour of duty 
with ICA. A forthcoming issue of Audiovisual 
Education published by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of India will carry an article by Hall. 


Title VII Aftermath: A joint meeting of super- 
intendents, curriculum directors, and state 
education department people was called at 
Jackson Lake Camp, Georgia, in mid-September 
as a follow-up of newer media conferences 
conducted in that region under Part B of 
Title VII. Out-of-state educators on the pro- 
gram were Anna L. Hyer, DAVI; Carolyn Guss, 
Indiana University, and Walter Brown, State 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 


Ruark Writes for Kappa Deltan: "Technology and 
Education" is the title of a recent Kappa 
Deltan piece by Henk Ruark. Reprints are 


available from the Oregon State Department 
of Education while they last. Single copy 
per customer. 


Photo Credits: Page 386, courtesy Eastman Ko- 


dak; page 388, courtesy Yreka Studio and Cam- 
era Shop, Yreka, Calif.; page 389, photo by 
Richard Kelly; pages 390-92, courtesy Coloni- 
al Williamsburg; page 396, courtesy Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, Kansas City; page 397, 
courtesy Truman Library, Anderson Photo of 
Kansas City, and Calvin Company; page 406, 
Carl Purcell photo; page 408, courtesy AV 
Center, University of Puerto Rico. 


Art Spot, page 405, courtesy of Coronet Films, 


from their 1957-58 catalog. 


Where Is DAVI Headed? Read the November AVI 


reports on the October meeting of the DAVI 
Executive Committee and the September meet- 
ing of the DAVI Committee Coordinators. Also 
reported next month are various AV studies 
and experiments conducted (without Fund bene- 
fit) at the local level. 


POSITIONS 


Communications Media Advisor in Yemen: Man 30-35 


in medical education or AV fields; (8) main- 


with speaking knowledge of Arabic to work as 
technical advisor to Yemen government in sup- 
port of U.S. AID program. Should have bache- 
lor's degree with at least a minor in AV and 
3 to 5 yrs AV experience. Duties include dev- 
elopment of simple audiovisuals; training Yem- 
en technicians (using existing communications 
systems and indigenous materials for training 


purposes); operating small media facility with 


photographic and other aids; preparing exhib- 
its. Salary $7000-$12,000. Apply now to Box 
No. P-34. 


Executive Secretary for Medical Television Group: 


Responsible for implementation of policies 
and projects of medical TV council whose pur- 
pose is to further the use of TV as teaching 
and research tool in medicine. Duties include 
(1) working with program committee on agenda 
for national meeting; (2) working with sub- 
committees to carry out council objectives; 
(3) screening projects suitable for research 
grants; (4) performing clearing house activ- 
ities; (5) recruiting members; (6) liaison 
activities with AV committees of other medical 
societies; (7) attending important meetings 


taining international contacts; (9) writing 
quarterly newsletter and press releases; (10) 
maintaining contacts with hospital administra- 
tors; (11) working with council treasurer on 
annual budget and financial statements. Mini- 
mum, $8000-$9000. New York City. Apply now. 
Box No. P-35. 


APPLICANTS 


AV Position (Public Schooh System, College Level, 


or Industry): Man interested in AV produc- 
tion, coordination, and sales; ETV; radio; 
film production. Specialized in the above plus 
overhead projection and some photography. Also 
driver education and film library operation. 
MS communications (motion picture production). 
Experience as assistant state AV coordinator; 
producer-director-writer for university FM 
station and CCTV; university documentary film 
production. Also theater experience; misician. 
Teaching certificates in secondary English 

and journalism. FCC restricted radio-phone 
operator. 30, single; $5500-$6500, available 
now. Prefers Los Angeles or elsewhere in 
California. Box No. A-48. 
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“ADD+A+TRACK’”’ 


Any Instructor’s Most Valuable Teaching Tool! 
Versatile V-M “*Add+A+Track’® offers unlim- 
ited opportunities for powerfully effective 
teaching methods! A teacher records lessons; 
then, or at any later time, the student records 
on another track while listening to the teacher's 
recording. On play-back, both recordings are 
heard simultaneously! Student track may be 
re-recorded any number of times without af- 
fecting the teacher’s or master track. 


TAPE RECORDER 


VAM ‘tape-o-matic’® Stereophonic Tape Re. ALL V-M TAPE RECORDERS INCORPORATE THESE 
corder with ‘‘ADD+A+TRACK’’*— Model QUALITY FEATURES: 


722—$259.95* List. Records Stereophon- 
ically; plays-back 2 or 4-Track stereo tapes. @ Push-Button Controls afford @ Shut-Off Switch automatically 
Twin Microphones. Dual Tuning Eye and Vol- simplified operation. shuts-off power supply . . . teacher 


ume Controls. Also Available V-M Stereo-Play- @ Hich-F : . ‘ concentrates on students, not 
gh-Frequency Response and 
back Model 720 with “ADD+A+TRACK”®— Fidelity to detect complete voice ecorder! 


$225.00° List. range differences. Highly beneficial 
V-M ‘tape-o-matic’” Tape Recorder—Model to speech and speech therapy order as ; pare 
730—$169.95* List. Monaural Record and students! ee 


hones, as a P.A. system, or to 
Play-back of a// three popular tape speeds— P 
7%, 3%, 1% ips. Compact, Lightweight (Only @ Input and Output Jacks permit utilize amplifier in the recorder 


21 Ibs.) New 3-position Microphone. recorder to be used in sound treat- with a second sound source, such 
me —— ed rooms from a control booth. as a phonograph! 


@ Monitor switch for use of re- 


Unite Sight and Sound for More Efficient Instruction! 


V-M Slide-Projector Synchronizer—Model 1412— 
$49.95* List. V-M Synchronizer adds inaudible 
T slide-change cues to tape recorded commentary. 
On play-back, cues actuate remote-control projector, 
automatically advancing slides at times selected! 


V-M OFFERS A COMPLETE “AUDIO LEARNING CENTER” PROPOSAL from one unit to as many as your language laboratory requires. Write for information 


V-M CORPORATION, Dept. AV-1061 
305 Territorial Road, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Please send me additional information, without obligation, on V-M i 
Tape Recorders and ‘‘Audio Learning Center"’ proposal. 
NAME — 
ADDRESS — 
CITY ZONE___ 
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brush educational headphones 
unmatched new standard for electronic teaching 


From cushion to connection, CLEVITE brush ED-300 Headphones are designed to meet the unique 
requirements of language laboratories. No other headphone .. . regardless of price... . can match them 
for comfort, performance and appearance. Prove it. Check these features .. . Unmatched for comfort 
... Fits any head... any hair style— even when user wears glasses. Weighs just 9.9 ounces. . . (1) Single 
cord lets head turn freely. Use washable blanket or donut type ear cushions... (2) Patented Velcro 
hook zipper lets you switch in seconds. Unmatched for performance . . . (3) Each earphone turns 
90° for easy monitoring. High impedance (50,000 ohms.). Provides a relatively flat response from 50 to 
10,000 CPS. High output. . . 8 dynes/cm?/volt sensitivity at 1 kc. Unmatched for appearance... Avail- 
able in four attractive colors . . . coral, suntan, spruce green and black. Simple, functional design. 


CLEVITE ELECTRONIC 
COMPONENTS 
232 Forbes Road, Bedford, Ohio/Division of > 
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The Changing Social Studies 


ALL three contributors work in some phase of teacher 
education at Indiana University. Mr. Lunstrum is assist- 
ant professor of education in the School of Education 
and coordinator of school studies in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. (He is also chairman of the audiovisual 
committee of the National Council for the Social 
Studies.) Miss Dunfee is associate professor and special- 
ist in elementary education and Miss Blain is production 
supervisor in the audiovisual center and assistant pro- 
fessor of education. Miss Blain, who is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Educational Television of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, wrote the section 
on audiovisual implications beginning on page 384. The 
rest is the work of Mr. Lunstrum and Miss Dunfee. 


HAT WILL the’world of tomorrow be like? Will 

the youth of today know how to live well in the 
twenty-first century? Will their social education prepare 
them for the demands of an unknown future—a future 
even their teachers can know little about? 

Educators aware of these questions have been led to 
analyze critically the goals, curricular content, and in- 
structional methods in all phases of education. The 
social studies have been particularly marked because of 
their significance for the lives of children and adults and 
because of the great disparity in this country between 
superior technical knowledge and effective social 
behavior. 

Conflicting images of social studies instruction exist 
in the minds of many citizens. The pronouncements of 
some influential laymen and scholars and the policy 
statements of a number of organizations suggest that 
many business and patriotic groups are worried about 
the way history and other subjects deal with “free enter- 
prise” and “socialism.” On the other hand, some 
scholars are repelled by the “special pleading” or “sheer 
piety” of the social studies. Moreover, there is a marked 
lag in the transmission of modern pedagogy to the social 
sciences as taught in the classroom. This may be ex- 
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plained in part, as reports of the National Council for 
Social Studies have recognized, by these facts: (1) The 
present basic program of the social studies has under- 
gone no major alteration since World War I; and (2) 
Curriculum development has largely been unilateral, 
that is, content has been selected and organized by 
teachers working in isolation from contemporary schol- 
arship, or conversely, programs have been designed by 
academicians without recourse to learning theory and 
practical experiences of teachers. 

Basic to any change in the content and method of the 
social studies is a re-orientation in terms of goals. 
Traditional goals are symbolized by such objectives as 
“transmission of the cultural heritage,” “imparting patri- 
otic virtues by romantic treatment of historical narra- 
tive,” and “training the mind by the application of 
difficult material.”” Competing with these ideas, the one- 
time vague concept of citizenship education is being 
advanced by influential writers with increasing clarity 
and careful attention to social analysis. It has been 
pointed out, for example, that there is no one agreed- 
upon cultural heritage to be transmitted; that there will 
be diverse heritages and beliefs in a democratic, pluralis- 
tic society. In short, this view holds that indoctrination 
and nationalistic fervor is no longer adequate to main- 
tain a free society in a rapidly changing, interdependent 
world. 

At the same time, the emerging goals of the social 
studies do support the achievement of national goals 
essential to the survival and improvement of American 
society. As set forth in the recent Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals, the latter provide 
guidance to both elementary and secondary schools. 
They set forth the fundamental ideas upon which the 
aims and content of the social studies must be based if 
they are to assume even partial responsibility for citizen- 
ship commensurate with the needs of this century and 
the next. The following are significant ideas derived 
from “The Goals for Americans” which can and should 
give direction to the social studies: 
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John P. Lunstrum 


Maxine M. Dunfee 


Beryl B. Blain 


Curriculum—vhat does it mean for AV? 
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e Respect for the individual and concern for his 
rights and opportunities are of primary importance in 
a democratic society. 

e Democracy is the only form of government yet 
known in which the liberty of a people can be ade- 
quately safeguarded. 

e Education is the key to the well-being and progress 
of individuals and of nations. 

e Because no man lives unto himself, all groups are 
dependent upon others in their world and upon their 
respective environments for the satisfaction of basic 
needs. 

e Social change requires flexibility in ways of meet- 
ing needs and solving problems. 

e Many problems of human welfare can be solved by 
the cooperative efforts of individuals and groups. 

e All people have a responsibility to those individ- 
uals and nations that need help to achieve economic 
security and national independence. 

e The United Nations is an instrument for peace 
which must be strengthened and supported by all free 
nations. 

This newer model of citizenship education looks upon 
effective American citizenship as symbolized by attitudes 
and actions growing out of the above ideas. Responsi- 
bility for the achievement of our national goals in the 
years ahead lies heavily upon the youth of our country. 
Certainly the social studies—the consideration of man’s 
basic activities, past, present, and future—is the natural 
arena for development of social values and skills. Will 
the traditional consideration of one body of facts after 
another be adequate preparation to assure that goals 
will be put into action? Where will tomorrow’s adults 
learn to solve the problems they will encounter? To 
gather adequate information to support their views and 
beliefs? To behave in democratic ways when forthright 
action is required? To participate in cooperative en- 
deavor for human welfare? 
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~~ LY THE ELEMENTARY school years are not too 
soon to make a beginning. The child can explore 
aspects of social life appropriate to his level to increase 
his understanding of the world community, to become 
aware of his national heritage, and to appreciate the 
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responsibilities these impose upon the citizens of a de- 
mocracy. The integrative curriculum, one of the out- 
standing developments in recent years, seems to be the 
most fruitful approach to the development of major 
social studies goals. Research evidence shows that a 
majority of social studies programs at the elementary 
level are oriented toward content organization that 
enables pupils to see ideas or problems as a whole, that 
is, to weave together for themselves the various threads 
of a study and to sense the unity of their efforts. The 
unit of work, the most common type of content organi- 
zation in the integrative curriculum, appears to have 
unexplored possibilities for development of research 
skills, problem-solving techniques, group-process skills, 
and generalizations of continuing applicability. Obvi- 
ously, this approach requires far more in the way of 
resources than a single textbook, no matter how well- 
selected or written. 

Another facet of the integrative curriculum worthy 
of consideration is goal-centered content. Although 
goals may have little effect upon the selection of content, 
in general there is a definite trend toward emphasis upon 
something other than acquisition of social studies facts. 
The latter is happily being superseded by concern for 
understandings (those important ideas which will help 
children see the significance of their national goals), 
attitudes (those feelings, insights, and desires essential 
to life in a democratic society), and skills (behavior 
which attests to the acquisition of desirable understand- 
ings and attitudes). These goals must be identified and 
pursued in the elementary school by means of the 
problem-raising, fact-gathering, and problem-solving 
activities made possible in the unit of work. Content 
selected to develop, reinforce, or prove the worth of 
carefully chosen goals becomes goal-centered and in 
like manner the materials children use should direct 
attention to the significant understandings, attitudes, 
and skills rather than toward the organization of facts 
per se. 

The widening-horizons concept of content develop- 
ment is too entrenched to be called a trend but it is 
significant to those who would re-think the social studies 
curriculum and its supporting materials. Our knowledge 
of how children grow from awareness of the family 
through explorations of the broader environments of 
school, community, nation, and world has tended to 
assign to children at each grade level the study of a 
certain environmental sphere. But modern life has made 
this concept somewhat less tenable, since television, 
radio, and the cinema, as well as transportation, have 
introduced even the young child to environments be- 
yond the “here and now”—environments which pique 
his curiosity and concern. It becomes increasingly clear 
that children are moving beyond the local environment 
at an astonishingly tender age, and, where genuine in- 
terest and concern justify the pursuit of some important 
understanding, there are all kinds of materials to supple- 
ment the pupils’ own experience and background. 

Concern for social problems is fortunately replacing 
the long series of information units on the milkman and 
the baker, or at least is weaving these studies into the 
fabric of community life more realistically than in the 
past. For example, the study of conservation is becom- 
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ing increasingly a part of children’s concern, beginning 
with young pupils’ efforts to plant a school garden or to 
beautify the playground. The implications of the space 
age—an age when many a first-grade child has flown to 
a far destination—comes in for its share of study at all 
grade levels. Responsibility for helping others becomes 
a real problem as pupils search for facts about people 
of other races or nationalities, trying to understand how 
they solve their problems and how they can be helped— 
a study often in great contrast to the traditional lessons 
about jungle life or the Eskimos. 

Studying how people learn to cooperate and settle 
problems amicably takes primary children into an ex- 
ploration of human relationships at home and school 
and finds intermediate children taking the roles of mem- 
bers of the United Nations. When elementary school 
children delve into facets of such problems, they need 
many sources of accurate information, first-hand and 
vicarious. 


LL THESE EMPHASES in content at the elementary 

level have their echoes in the secondary school. 
However, because of broader experience and greater 
skills, high-school students can profitably take new views 
of social studies content. 

The concept of culture is being successfully intro- 
duced in an increasing number of schools impressed by 
Stuart Chase’s judgment that the “cultural concept of 
anthropologists and sociologists is the cornerstone of 
the study of human behavior.” Culture, as it is used in 
this case, refers to the sum total of ways of living in a 
given society, including habits, customs, language, belief 
systems, and artifacts. The personalities, the behavior 
of individuals and groups cannot be understood—so it 
is contended—without examination of the culture in 
which they have been reared. 

The Dearborn (Michigan) schools have been ac- 
knowledged as pioneers in this field. A bulletin of the 
Oregon State Department of Public Instruction empha- 
sizes the importance of culture and suggests an outline 
for either a two-year program of world cultures in 
Grades 9 and 10, or a one-year course in either Grade 
9 or 10. The Columbus (Indiana) schools, after con- 
sultation with Indiana University anthropologists and 
professional educators, have introduced at ninth-grade 
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level the study of selected cultures in varying develop- 
mental stages to emphasize the far-reaching effects of 
the process of social change. Adoption of the “culture 
concept” will undoubtedly call for new and different 
instructional materials. 

Another view of the social studies curriculum is taken 
by exponents of the area approach who point out the 
educational value of looking at parts of the world as 
integral, socio-cultural systems. Scholars have suggested 
that this approach will also help develop an understand- 
ing of cultural relativity and provide a much needed 
integration of social science data. A recognized geogra- 
pher has advocated the study of world geography in 
terms of these seven culture areas: (1) European; (2) 
American; (3) North African-Southwest Asian; (4) 
Oriental; (5) Soviet; (6) African; and (7) Pacific. 
Further stimulus for this development may come from 
colleges and universities in which social science and 
language departments have successfully pooled their 
talents to launch foreign area studies. Cooperative effort 
will certainly be needed to develop supporting materials 
essential to this cross-cultural approach. 

The concept of the non-Western world is currently 
stressed by schools attempting to reorganize courses in 
world history. The crucial change in the balance of 
power between East and West, the re-emergence of once 
powerful Asian societies and the increasing influence of 
so-called uncommitted Afro-Asian states are some of 
the reasons given in support of this concept. At a recent 
conference on Non-Western Studies in the Secondary 
School (conducted at a Midwestern university with the 
support of the American Council of Learned Societies), 
area specialists urged high school teachers to show the 
concept of nationalism as one of the keys to under- 
standing world-wide tensions. 

The Soviet Union—sometimes considered part of the 
non-Western world—presents a particularly difficult 
problem for teachers. There appears to be increasing 
pressure on schools to present Democracy versus Com- 
munism as a simple black and white contrast. While 
one may sympathize with the fear of Communism which 
prompts such efforts, one must also point out that exal- 
tation of our own virtues and denunciation of the enemy 
is far removed from the American ideal of a liberal 
education. Actually such an approach is dangerously 
“miseducative,” for (1) it tends to distort or suppress 
evidence not compatible with pre-determined conclu- 
sions, (2) it discourages constructive criticism of certain 
unhealthy aspects of American life, and (3) it conceals 
from the student the basis of Communism’s appeal for 
many non-Western peoples. Finding accurate materials 
for demonstrating the more valid concepts is, of course, 
a real dilemma for teachers. 

Closer to home, the nature of American democracy 
is getting a larger share of attention in the social studies 
curriculum. The desire to develop a reasoned faith in 
American traditions and values is scarcely novel. The 
tendency does, however, seem to gain strength in periods 
of crisis, as witness the current concern over the way 
American history is taught. Although there is a militant 
drive by some groups to catechize students blatantly 
about American superiority in all matters, a number of 
curriculum specialists and historians have recently urged 
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more attention to intellectual history—the history of 
ideas. There is a strong belief now that in senior high 
school the teacher should show the impact of ideas that 
have shaped American life at various periods. 

Instead of engaging solely in story telling, teachers 
should give some attention to interpreting the interplay 
of events and to such major concepts as Puritanism, the 
Revolution, the Frontier, and Social Darwinism. To im- 
part successfully how such ideas emerged or were trans- 
planted to American society, it is necessary to recreate 
the past vividly and accurately. 

Certainly this should not be regarded merely as an 
intellectual exercise. It should be evident that a people 
confronted with serious domestic tensions and interna- 
tional crises need an enduring image of their democratic 
traditions and values. More specifically, Americans who 
seem bewildered by rapid social change, the rise of new 
nations, and popular discontent with existing orders, 
need to be reminded that they, too, have a tradition 
of rational dissent, experimentation, and innovation. 


Community Resources Stressed 


Political scientists, economists, and sociologists are 
urging that teachers go beyond mere description to give 
their students some perception of the changing condition 
of the American economy, community, and family. They 
recommend that teachers use research findings on com- 
munity power structure and voting behavior and that 
they utilize appropriate community resources which are 
closely related to such problems. 

New emphases in method at both the elementary and 
secondary levels are no less significant than new direc- 
tion in content, and they, too, have implications for the 
development and utilization of challenging materials. 

The problem-solving approach is perhaps the most 
vital process pupils can learn in a world fraught with 
unsolved problems. Problem-solving in its best interpre- 
tation is a search for information and ideas which will 
contribute to the solution of a problem significant to 
the learner and appropriate to his level of development. 
It is not a process built upon fabricated problems but 
a series of actions taken to solve a real problem that the 
child senses is of importance to him or to others. In- 
volved in the problem-solving approach are all the group 
process skills so essential to survival of democratic so- 
ciety and to the orderly improvement of the times in 
which we live. 

While the problems approach is scarcely new, it is 
taking on new dimensions. Professional educators and 
academic specialists are advocating that high school stu- 
dents acquire a basic understanding of the social science 
methods of inquiry in view of their significant contribu- 
tions to knowledge of human behavior. A carefully de- 
fined social problem provides a logical beginning for 
studying the application of scientific method to social 
relations. 

Teaching by generalization, one of the most promising 
of the new techniques, is of course closely related to the 
problem-solving idea and dependent upon it. It makes 
a distinct contribution to problem solving because it 
affords an effective way of encouraging depth of study 
at the same time that it makes necessary broad contacts 
with content. When the major generalizations which are 
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continually applicable to life are identified and the re- 
lated attitudes and skills agreed upon, teaching by gen- 
eralization becomes feasible and practical. 

In this approach, study in the first problem area 
undertaken must be pursued as deeply as is necessary 
in order for pupils to draw the generalizations easily and 
confidently. Through the problem-solving method chil- 
dren come to certain conclusions that are strongly re- 
inforced by facts. The question is then asked: “Is this 
generalization true for bodies of content which share 
common elements?” Then, in survey fashion, the stu- 
dents explore the various related topics, not in as great 
detail as before but sufficiently to support their earlier 
conclusions or to discover their fallacies. In the end con- 
tent will have been covered with the purpose of testing 
the previously drawn generalizations. And the original 
goals—understandings, attitudes, and skills—will have 
been achieved. 


A High Type of Problem Solving 


At higher levels the methods of problem solving and 
teaching by generalization are refined through greater 
emphasis upon the method of reflective thinking. This 
somewhat broader view of method is beginning to attract 
the interest of the high-school social studies teacher. 
The method embodies a careful, disciplined examination 
of beliefs or ideas with reference to supporting evidence 
and to their consistency with previous knowledge. The 
teacher does not present the factual content of world 
history as an end in itself, continuously making arbitrary 
connections between such names and events as Metter- 
nich and the Congress of Vienna or Marie Antoinette 
and the Reign of Terror. Instead he encourages students 
to select relevant facts and to use them in constructing 
and appraising generalizations which in turn will help 
students to grasp the meaning of certain basic concepts, 
for example, nationalism and revolution. 

The educative use of controversy is an equally chal- 
lenging method appearing in forward-looking social 
studies classes. Here greater emphasis is placed on the 
judicious treatment of controversial issues in spite of 
growing pressures from extremist groups to suppress 
social studies content. 

The arguments for increased discussion of significant 
topics about which there are strongly conflicting views 
are simple but compelling. In a democratic society 
undergoing rapid social change controversy is inevitable 
and in order to participate intelligently in decision 
making, citizens must learn to discipline it along ethical 
and intellectual lines. Closing areas of the social studies 
curriculum to critical inquiry (a not uncommon prac- 
tice) perpetuates ignorance, latent hostility, and ten- 
sions, for it substitutes naiveté and hysteria for genuine 
understanding of world problems. Recently a number of 
leaders in the social studies field have urged schools to 
support their teachers’ efforts to promote objective 
examination of the heretofore “closed areas” of race 
and minority-group relations, religion and morality, na- 
tionalism and patriotism, and economic systems. Some 
schools in fact have reported increased support from 
their communities when written policies explaining the 
values of intellectual freedom have been drawn up co- 
operatively by representative groups. 
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Implications for AV 


INCE WORLD WAR II, audiovisual materials produced 

for the social studies. have increased in great num- 
bers. A glance through publications listing these mate- 
rials shows a wide variety of subjects on every grade 
level. Some lists indicate the correlation of audiovisual 
materials with units of work or with portions of the 
textbook. Although technological advances make it dif- 
ficult for the AV producer to keep abreast of changes, 
these advances also provide the means. 

When present-day events produce new focal points 
of interest, these focal points are reflected in the media. 
In the study of countries, the point of emphasis today is 
the emerging African nations. Newer film and filmstrip 
titles, such as Nigeria—Giant of Africa, reflect this 
emphasis. (A precautionary note is sounded here, lest 
in the race to keep abreast, we sacrifice quality for the 
sake of keeping up to date.) 

If more school systems develop units of study bearing 
on the culture concept, materials will be developed on 
all grade levels to bring about these understandings. A 
start has been made in this direction with People Are 
Taught To Be Different, a series of kinescoped television 
programs which is being distributed to adult and college 
groups by the National Educational Television Film 
Service. 

When new approaches are taken to the way in which 
subject-matter is organized for presentation, this, too, 
will produce media oriented toward this newer organiza- 
tion. Some producers are already experimenting in this 
direction. Several years ago World Without End was 
produced under the auspices of UNesco. This film com- 
pares Occidental and Oriental civilizations to make the 
point that the needs and aspirations of peoples around 
the world are not too different. More recently, a four- 
part film, Four Families, shows certain aspects of child 
care in a Japanese, Indian, Canadian, and French family 
and relates child care to the development of national 
character. Although some comparisons are made, more 
is left to the audience’s own interpretation. The effect of 
modernization on cultures is treated in New Lives for 
Old and The Fisherman. 

The advent of the 8mm sound motion picture, which 
some film producers view as a means to reduced pro- 
duction costs, should stimulate production of shorter 
films similar to Four Families in content structure, with 
each presenting a single concept. Such materials will 
help to eliminate the too frequent criticism that content 
is not representative of life in a given country. 

In order to give the teacher flexibility in using film- 
strips, some producers make a series treating a single 
country. An example is The Republic of India: A Re- 
gional Study, consisting of such titles as The Historic 
Background, The People of India, Natural Resources 
and Government, and so on. The International Commu- 
nications Foundation and other organizations are pro- 
ducing kits of audiovisual materials for the social 
studies. The kit on Iran, for example, has a set of film- 
strips, colored study prints with explanatory captions, 
artifacts, a phono book and record, a teacher’s study 
guide, and supplemental literature. Similar kits have 
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been assembled for Turkey, Pakistan, and Afghanistan. 
Filmstrip series and teaching kits of this type make it 
possible for the teacher to use a topical approach to the 
study of individual countries as well as the customary 
regional approach. With reduced costs, motion pictures, 
too, may follow such patterns. 

Another pattern of content organization is the “open- 
ended” material, designed to stimulate finding answers 
rather than giving them. Information given in these 
open-ended materials could be centered around prob- 
lem-solving situations. For example, several series of 
materials, each demonstrating past colonial structures 
of the new African nations could provide clues as to 
why some have pro-Communist leanings and others not. 

Today, technological advances have made it possible 
to record a moment of history as it occurs, as for 
instance, the film and TV coverage of the recent astro- 
naut flights into space. Because much of history was 
made before recording devices were invented, it is neces- 
sary to re-create many such moments. Film, and TV 
whether live or recorded, not only bring the past to life, 
but carry a great impact of reality. These same devices 
can also be used to preserve the record of a country 
that is rapidly being lost in modernization efforts. 

Reconstructed historical sites and historical museums 
provide excellent sources for the study of American his- 
torical and cultural development. With travel on the 
increase, these sites provide first-hand experiences as 
well as background for the production of authentic 
materials. Children as well as adults often carry their 
own cameras on these excursions, and the teacher usu- 
ally finds that she can draw upon the resources of her 
pupils and patrons as well as upon her own resources 
and those of her colleagues. A boom in school tours 
has also resulted from this national interest in preserving 
the past. 

As more people recognize their importance, recon- 
structions and restorations can be expected to increase 
both through private and governmental financing. For 
example, the village of Appomattox Court House is 
being restored under Mission 66, a program of the 
National Park System (Department of the Interior). 
Through the National Capital Parks, a division of the 
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National Park System, the old Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal has been partially restored, permitting visitors to 
take summer tours in an old-time, mule-drawn barge. 
Colonial Williamsburg is a classic example of restoration 
through private funds (see pages 390-92). 

Television, of course, plays a major role in on-the- 
spot viewing of important current events and out-of- 
school viewing of special programs pertinent to the 
social studies curriculum. Kinescopes make possible the 
use of these programs for more careful classroom exam- 
ination and for study at more appropriate times than 
the original telecast. Programs such as Face the Nation, 
NBC Reports, and Meet the Press not only bring a body 
of useful background knowledge but also provide up- 
to-the-minute news coverage. 

Most experts will agree that educational television as 
a direct teaching method calls for further experimenta- 
tion before its full potential can be realized. The social 
studies curriculum offers vast opportunities to test the 
ETV medium as a means of developing powers of reflec- 


‘tive thinking and skills in problem solving. One type of 


TV lesson for government and civics classes can be pat- 
terned after the “pro and con” type of network program, 
drawing on local resources to present varying viewpoints 
of a community problem. This type of program can 
provide the stimulation for numerous problem-solving 
and reflective-thinking activities, and like the open- 
ended film, stimulate students to search for answers 
rather than to passively accept them. 

Besides the film, filmstrip and TV program, other 
kinds of visual materials are increasing in number and 
taking on new dimensions, as evidenced, for example, 
in the advertisements of map and globe manufacturers. 
Rainfall maps, thermal maps, polar projection maps, 
slated globes, raised relief globe sections, and especially 
designed satellite orbit demonstrator globes are cases in 
point. Some geographers see advantages in globes that 
are constructed with interlocking parts like a jigsaw 
puzzle so that they can be disassembled for purposes 
beyond the customary use. 

The application of mass production techniques to 
transparencies can affect pictorial representations in 
charts, maps, and textbook illustrations. For example, 
a basic map of the United States with a series of pre- 
ceding transparencies, each showing a later territorial 
expansion, would provide for easier comparison than 
several series of maps with each devoted to a different 
territorial acquisition. Some reference materials and 
teaching manuals are already using this technique. 


The Responsibility of the AV Specialist 


How important are the implications for audiovisual 
materials in the changing social studies curriculum? The 
real key is held by the teacher who will be implementing 
these new trends. The question is not, “Will there be 
materials in keeping with the new approach?” but, “Will 
teachers use the many resources offered?” This last 
question implies a responsibility on the part of the 
audiovisual specialist in the school system—a responsi- 
bility for using his creativity and ingenuity to help teach- 
ers understand the role of audiovisual materials in 
relation to the changing social studies—and to other 
subject-matter areas as well. 
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Working privately is key to use of AV materials in research 


The author is a fifth-grade teacher in the Arrandale 
School at Great Neck, New York. 


OR MANY TEACHERS in the elementary schools, read- 

ing is the main if not only resource used in teaching 
social studies by the research method. While reading 
is and will remain the backbone of this style of teaching, 
there is no reason why the broad spectrum of audio- 
visual materials cannot be brought in to help. As the 
communication arts develop and diversify, there is in- 
creasing need not only to give children practice in using 
these other channels of thought, but also to help them 
distinguish good from poor quality. 

Let us see how the grade teacher and her pupils might 
use these tools in research, and as stepping stones in 
learning to think. We will assume that the usual over- 
view of the new topic has been gained in class discus- 
sion and that the pupils have been organized into 
groups ready to investigate various problems about 
which they will later report to the class as a whole. We 
will assume too, that the textbook, supplementary class- 
room books, the library, and other reading materials 
provide much of the information the children seek. 

For many teachers, the use of an audiovisual mate- 
rial such as a filmstrip or phonograph record auto- 
matically signifies a whole-class lesson. One key to the 
use of these materials in research teaching is to permit 
individuals and small groups to work with them largely 
on their own. With table viewers, individualized use of 
slides and filmstrips can be arranged in day light and 
without disturbing classmates engaged in other activ- 
ities. With earphones, records and tapes can be used in 
much the same way. Another device is to plan the use 
of sound films by small groups before or after class, or 
while part of the class is absent pursuing other activities. 
Viewing picture sets involves no complications at all. 

The use of still pictures is a good place to begin a 
discussion of the special technique of handling AV 
materials in a research situation. As in the case of films 
and records, merely putting a picture before a child is 
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no guarantee that he will learn anything from it. Some 
pictures in books and magazines are well chosen by in- 
telligent editors to illustrate a point. They are cap- 
tioned to drive this point home. Others are not. They are 
used because illustrations are customary and appealing 
or because they are available and cheap. They do not 
teach. A good caption (or good teacher) will ask ques- 
tions. Better still, the caption or teacher will bring the 
pupil to the point where he will begin to ask questions. 
One might say: 

“What do you see in this picture that explains why 
these people are so poor?” 

“What evidence does this picture present that shows 
that Brazil is a tropical country?” 

“How many kinds of transportation can you find in 
this picture?” 

“Judging from what we have read, what do you sup- 
pose these houses are made of?” 

By means of such questions, the child is led to in- 
volve himself in the picture he sees, and to use what he 
already knows to make the picture yield more. 

A further step consists of requiring the child to find, 
choose, or even make pictures that illustrate a newly 
learned concept. Comparing, contrasting, summarizing, 
and proving by means of pictures is fine practice in 
thinking, as well as a means of learning the subject at 
hand. For example, if I had a committee studying 
ancient civilization I would put them to work comparing 
the buildings and roads of the Greeks, Romans and 
Egyptians with those of the Aztecs, Incas, and Mayas 
whom they had studied the previous year. This can be 
done by the selection of pictures and has the virtue of 
integrating learning which normally takes place in one 
grade with that of another. The principles discussed 
here in viewing still pictures apply as well to single pic- 
tures seen in a filmstrip and the sequences of a movie. 

Maps are a useful resource for learning, but they 
have one very serious pitfall. Often they are too detailed 
for the child’s comprehension. One way out of this situ- 
ation is to have the child trace or project a simple out- 
line map and plot on it the information he has gained 
from a book, another map, or some other source. Thus 
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A Grade-School Teacher Makes Good Use of AV Materials as Research Tools 


he has made a map to suit his own purposes and has 
learned to read a map in very concrete fashion. An 
opaque projector is invaluable in this process. The over- 
head projector is also useful. With the proper set of 
transparencies it is possible to build a map progressively 
to make the tiniest detail visible to every pupil. A third 
device is a filmstrip of outline maps. 

The use of resource persons is an excellent avenue 
of research learning and is easily adapted to individual, 
small-group, or whole-class situations. Whether or not 
the school maintains a formal listing of resource per- 
sons, most teachers are aware of such individuals in 
the community. In understanding the everyday life of 
the recent past, for example, almost any child could 
profit by interviewing one of his grandparents. A little 
scouting around will usually produce some relative, 
neighbor, or local merchant who has lived part of his 
life in a foreign country or other interesting region. 
Nearby universities with foreign students are also likely 
possibilities. Interviews with persons who have once fol- 
lowed, or now follow, some interesting occupation make 
valuable experiences for children. They can be inter- 
viewed inside or outside of class. 

Preparing for the Interview 

In either case, before interviewing resource people, it 
is well to lay the groundwork in class. What do we need 
to know about England, about life in the 1920's, about 
running a ferryboat—or whatever this person is able to 
tell us? How old was Mr. Smith in 1925? Is a bank 
manager a typical Mexican? What the prospective in- 
terviewee might be expected to know must be antici- 
pated and matched with what the class wants to find out. 
After the interview (or report or visit) it is also de- 
sirable to take class time to summarize and evaluate 
what was gained. The class should also determine if 
there are still things left to learn. 

As a research resource, the phonograph record offers 
interesting possibilities. Historical events and biogra- 
phies have been imaginatively transcribed and records 
provide a unique insight into the music and folk tales 
of many lands. Again the fact that a particular experi- 
ence is not appropriate for a whole class should not 
deter the teacher from directing smaller groups to this 
medium, using earphones or perhaps having the record 
played at lunchtime, after school, or at home. A com- 
mittee may also illustrate a report to the class by play- 
ing a selection or two from a record used in their re- 
search. Laying the groundwork and evaluating results 
are just as necessary here. The committee should know 
not only what the record tells, but why the class needs 
to know this. 

The motion picture, while a tool of great power, 
poses special problems. Viewing a sound film is almost 
necessarily a whole-class activity. Most teachers, more- 
over, do not have film libraries at their disposal. Rentals 
take time and planning. So, why not involve the children 
in this very planning process? The films on educational 
subjects number in the thousands, and even those de- 
voted to a single topic may be numerous. Children be- 
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come responsible for their own education when they 
are required to study the catalogs, discuss the needs 
of their committees, read descriptions and reviews of 
films, ascertain the availability of funds, consider the 
rental cost and shipping time, and, in short, reach a 
real decision after taking real factors into account. 
Surely this sort of involvement should contribute to an 
interested and responsible audience when the film ar- 
rives. Previewing the film may be a committee responsi- 
bility, as may leading the discussion before and after 
the showing. 

An opportunity to learn to think analytically lies in 
the effort to understand the technique and limitations of 
each audiovisual medium. Children can be prompted by 
such questions as: 

“Suppose you were illustrating a book, and you could 
use only five pictures to show the life of people in Swe- 
den. Where and when would you take your photos?” 

“Why do you think this movie included Pablo and 
his grandfather instead of just showing us a Mexican 
village?” 

“Suppose we put a play on tape to show the building 
of the transcontinental railroad. What real persons will 
we need to write speeches for? How do we get across 
the changes the railroad brought to the farmers, the 
Easterners, the Indians? How do we tell the audience 
that this is Leland Stanford speaking? How do we put 
over the idea that the construction foreman is walking 
toward the other men?” 

Recently I explained the technique of planning a mo- 
tion picture to my fifth-grade class. I discussed the use 
of closeups, process shots, panoramic views, and aerial 
shots, and pointed out the need for some narrative 
thread or viewpoint to hold the movie together. My re- 
ward was that what might have been a dull report on Rio 
de Janeiro turned into a scenario by a bright ten-year- 
old girl who planned her “movie” around a honeymoon 
couple in Rio. All the facts she had gleaned from her 
reading were worked cleverly into the script. 

It sometimes helps to ask children how a job, albeit 
done by professionals, might have been done better, or 
differently. Many a movie presents too much too fast. 
Children sense this. Why not bring it out in the open? 
Other films concentrate on spectacle, or the visually 
attractive, and fail to tell us how people live, do their 
work, and so on. Children could discuss whether their 
purpose in seeing the film was the same as that which 
the producers evidently had in mind. 

Conflicts of authority arise, and can be grist for the 
teacher’s mill. For example, the classroom visitor de- 
scribes Brazil as a metropolitan society. The class has 
just seen a film on the primitive people of the Amazon 
Valley. The two concepts do not jibe. Whi¢h is the real 
Brazil? Are there two Brazils? Are there two U.S.A.’s? 

Audiovisual materials, like books, yield their treas- 
ures only to trained and purposeful minds. As the newer 
media carry an ever larger burden of society’s com- 
munication, there is a growing need for the teacher to 
give each pupil the skills, the experience and the desire 
to use them wisely. 
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A Finnish exchange student, Marja-Leena Raatikainen, works on her 
tape-slide unit, ‘Passport to America,”’ in the Everett Barr home at 
Yreka, California. 


STRENGTHENING 
INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIPS 
THROUGH TAPES 
AND SLIDES 


KENNETH G. YOUNG 


NEARLY every American community has entertained 
a foreign exchange student or sent one abroad since 
the American Field Service and other agencies became 
active after the war. But not every school district has 
expanded its contacts so successfully through AV as 
has Siskiyou County, California, where the author was 
formerly director of curriculum. Dr. Young has since ac- 
cepted a position at Shasta College, Redding, California. 


SETTING IS Grorud H@gre Skole, Oslo, Norway. 
The time is fall, 1960. Brit Ebert, an American 
Field Service exchange student, briefly introduces her 
tape-slide presentation, explains its geographical setting, 
and signals for darkness. The half-hour tape is a cap- 
sule of American culture which Brit has chosen to 
call All the Way from Norway. Coordinated with it 
are 108 2x2 colored slides picturing the highlights 
of her visit to the United States during the 1959-60 
school year. 

Permanently captured on film and tape are events 
and impressions of ocean, land, and air travel. The first 
meeting and subsequent life in Yreka, California, as 
daughter and sister of the Young family are recreated 
through sight and sound. Classmates of the Yreka High 
School recount academic pursuits. The excitement and 
color of athletic everits are accompanied by the sounds 
of shrilling whistles, cheering crowds, and blaring 
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bands. There is the honor of being crowned queen at 
the homecoming football game. Trips to the Mt. Shasta 
Ski Bowl, the giant redwoods, San Francisco, Canada, 
and Mexico complete the audiovisual account. 

Lights are turned on and Brit is plied with questions 
from her Norwegian classmates. Some ask her to ex- 
plain thoughts expressed in the American idiom and in 
accents differing from the “King’s English” customarily 
studied in foreign schools. Slides with a commentary in 
Norwegian are shown to school, family, and community 
groups who are not sufficiently proficient in English to 
understand the tape recording. Brit also has supple- 
mentary slides for which no commentary has been pre- 
pared. To all audiences, either in or out of school, Brit’s 
audiovisual record conveys the warm, friendly message 
held in common by American Field Service and social 
studies programs: “Walk together, talk together, O ye 
peoples of the earth; then and only then shall we have 
peace.” 

In California, perhaps on the very day that Brit 
makes her presentation in Norway, a class, an entire 
student body, or a community group views an identical 
tape-slide umit. Many in the audience know Brit person- 
ally; others recall her slide presentations on Norway 
during the previous school year. All are anxious to 
know the interpretation of her American visit. Local 
geography, history, and culture which may ordinarily 
seem commonplace assume new significance through the 
appealing accents of a friendly foreigner. 

Foreign students are encouraged to bring colored 
slides of their country with them. Some have themselves 
been excellent photographers. 

Siskiyou students going abroad take cameras and 
bring back surprisingly good photographic records. 
Julie Townley of Yreka, who went to Denmark in 1959, 
has organized her slides to go with a narrated tape on 
which appropriate musical backgrounds have been 
placed. Sets of 75 slides which have been treated with a 
liquid plastic are now sent with Siskiyou students when 
they travel abroad. From direct experience we know 
that personalized audiovisual ammunition greatly 
Strengthens attacks on international misconceptions, 
prejudices, and mistrust in our own schools and com- 
munities as well as in foreign countries. 

Since 1956 a few elementary schools in Siskiyou 
County have experimented with exchanging tape-slide 
units with foreign countries through chance contacts. 
We have never been sure, however, of their effective- 
ness, and have thus concluded that to assure maximum 
return for energy and money expended, it is wise to 
make contacts through established agencies. 

The American Field Service, perhaps the most am- 
bitious of over 40 different organizations that sponsor 
international exchanges, transported 50 foreign students 
in 1947, its initial year of operation. In 1960-61 more 
than 1800 students came to the United States. For its 
efforts over this 14-year period, AFS has received high 
acclaim in many national magazines. (See “How Your 
School District Can Send a Student Abroad,” in the 
October 1959 issue of School Management.) 

The Siskiyou AFS program was initiated by Mrs. 
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Doris Dickenson of Yreka in 1955 when Leonart Mag- 
nusson of Sweden stayed in the Dickenson home while 
attending the Yreka High School. Participation was 
established in the Dunsmuir High School in 1957, in 
the Etna High School in 1959, and plans are laid for 
participation at Tulelake by 1962. 

The audiovisual recording of these exchange visits 
was initiated when the first student, Leonart Magnusson, 
returned to Sweden with a number of colored slides. In 
1957 a tape-slide unit, “My Home Away from Home,” 
was completed for Elfriede Wurm of Munich, Germany, 
through the cooperation of her Yreka hosts, the Dom 
Favero family. The next year Marja-Leena Raatikainen 
from Finland received English class credit for her unit, 
“Passport to America.” Brit Ebert’s tape-slide unit 
makes the eighth completed in Siskiyou County. Inter- 
school and inter-community showings of these units 
have been applauded in all areas of the county. 

As in the case of all other audiovisual instruction 
media, the educational potential of these units is 
boundless if creativity, wisdom, and common sense are 
utilized. In addition to increasing knowledge of geog- 
raphy, history, and cultural understanding, communica- 
tion skills in individual and group settings can be effec- 
tively practiced. Among these skills are reading, re- 
search, and writing for accuracy; organizing for logical 
presentation; speaking for clarity and effectiveness; and 
critical analysis of esthetic values in picture and sound. 

County Superintendent W. E. Roberts, his board of 
education, and Audiovisual Director Paul Fisher have 
created a climate conducive to experimentation, have 
approved use of staff time, and have supplied necessary 
finances. Individual schools, perhaps receiving support 
from student and community organizations, can do the 
same. 

County school consultants initiated most AFS proj- 
ects and took many of the pictures. Students and school 
personnel are also encouraged to take their own. Slides 
are usually organized in three magazines, each holding 
36 slides. Best length of tape recordings is one-half 
hour or less. Depending upon the expertness of the 


At the Townley ranch home near Yreka Julie Townley, exchange student to Denmark in 1959, shows finished unit to family members. 


photographer, original three-magazine units can be 
produced for from $30 to $45. Duplicate units can 
be made for about the same cost. 

Patterns for development have varied. Dieter Hein- 
rich from Frankfurt, Germany, wrote his entire script, 
conferred with Mrs. Reva Coon, his English teacher in 
the Dunsmuir High School, then narrated it completely. 
Ulrich Preiss, also from Frankfurt, was helped by mem- 
bers of Merwyn Rickey’s speech class at Etna in com- 
posing and narrating his unit. A variety of selected 
voices from the host family and the school, plus com- 
munity sounds, add to the effectiveness. 

Scenes and sounds reflect the vocation of bread- 
winners in host families: soft drink bottling, railroading, 
ranching, logging. Included in these tape-slide units 
for the benefit of Siskiyou audiences are unique geo- 
graphical, historical, and cultural features of the stu- 
dent’s homeland. From the top of her apartment house 
in Messina, Italy, Annamaria Santolicandro can see the 
Whirlpool of Charybdis and the legendary lair of Scylla 
made famous in Homer’s Odyssey. 

Marijana Dharmobroto of Semarang has performed 
for the royal Javanese court and has been an instructor 
of traditional dances in Indonesia. The finale for her 
tape-slide unit, a portion of which was used on a tele- 
vision program in Chico, California, consists of authen- 
tic music for a Javanese and a Sumatran dance accom- 
panied by pictures of her performances before Yreka 
audiences. 

Alert educators in the relatively isolated schools of 
Siskiyou County realize that their students and their 
communities desperately need contacts with other parts 
of the world. Personal visits of charming foreign friends 
expanded through tape-slide units can stimulate more 
meaningful use of periodicals, textbooks, references, 
and commercial audiovisual media. 

Diligent prospectors can uncover potential educa- 
tional nuggets almost anywhere. It is hoped that the 
Siskiyou experimentation briefly outlined on these pages 
will stimulate a search for and a sharing of international 
treasures in your school and community. 
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The most ambitious historical restoration in America is Colonial 
Williamsburg. Its purpose is to recreate the 18th-century capi- 
tal of the Virginia Colony which flourished as a political and 
cultural center of equal importance with New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. It is operated by Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
a non-profit educational organization founded and financed by 
the late John D. Rockefeller. Shown above is the Capitol, one 


Colonial 


Williamsburg 


a social studies resource 


Restored Williamsburg 
Aims at Education Through Experience .. . 
A Direct Contact 
With Another Environment 
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of the seven exhibition buildings open daily to visitors. The 
House of Burgesses, committee rooms, Governor's Council 
Chamber, and General Court give historic perspective to the 
separation of powers in the Constitution of the United States. 
Facing the Capitol on the opposite end of Duke of Gloucester 
Street is the College of William and Mary, second oldest college 
in America where Thomas Jefferson came to study in 1760. 
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These youngsters on a Tricorn Hat Tour 
are getting a vivid impression of 18th- 
century medical practices. The tour, de- 
signed for children seven years and over, 
includes refreshments at Chowning's Tav- 
ern, inspection of 18th-century musketry, 
the holly maze in the garden of the Gov- 
ernor's Palace, and a trip to the Public 
Gaol where they are permitted to lock 
their friends in the pillory. Four school 
tours have also been organized, each re- 
lated to age, grade level, and curriculum. 
Books, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, and 
slides are mailed to the school before the 
trip, and follow-up is encouraged. So far, 


the school tours have attracted about 


500,000 students. 


Left: Patrick Henry protests against the “in- 
iquitous” Townshend duties in a memorable 
scene from the orientation film, “Williamsburg: 
The Story of a Patriot.” Produced by Colonial 
Williamsburg in association with Paramount 
Pictures, the film is an historical summary of 
the turbulent years after the Stamp Act when 
Williamsburg was a training ground for leaders 
of the American Independence. It is shown free 
of charge in two specially designed theaters 
and recommended to all Williamsburg visitors. 
Equipped with six-channel Todd-AO stereo- 
phonic sound, the film is projected in horizontal 
Vista Vision which throws a 26x50-foot image 
on a curving screen, spilling it over on each 
side to give the viewer the effect of being trans- 
ported into the picture. Visitors constantly 
demonstrate the film's impact by quoting from 
the sound track or wanting to “stand where 
Patrick Henry stood.” 
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The wigmaker greets a “lanthorn tour” 
on the steps of the King’s Arms Barber 
Shop. Williamsburg has 14 craft shops 
whose purpose is to reveal the everyday, 
human side of colonial life where men 
and women toiled and were happy, knew 
ambition and sorrow. There is an appeal- 
ing intimacy in these shops—a yellowing 
ledger shows an unpaid bill of seven 
shillings owed by Patrick Henry. Shops 
are open to the public admission free. All 
except the Apothecary’s are working craft 
shops whose hand-made products are on 
sale, though their primary function is in- 
terpretation. Among craftsmen always 
willing to talk to visitors are the black- 
smith, candlemaker, clockmaker, spinner 
and weaver, leatherworker, printer, book- 
binder, silversmith, milliner, baker, miller, 
and cabinetmaker. 


The photographs and captions for 
this picture story are from Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., courtesy David 
E. Strom. 
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“Historical perspective and inspiration are the rea- 
sons for studying history. Both of these purposes are 
served by historical restorations which, in increasing 
numbers, are contributing an unforgettable under- 
standing and a moving inspiration of the American 
Heritage. Restorations of historic places, old houses, 
villages, workshops and farms do more than bring 
history to life; they serve to create a historic mood 
through sensory perception.”—Edward P. Alexander, 
vice president of Colonial Williamsburg, in Historical 


Restorations. 


Shown above is the Raleigh Tavern, another exhibition build- 
ing which was prominent in the social and political life of 
18th-century Williamsburg. Three other famous taverns— 
Mrs. Campbell's, The King’s Arms, and Chowning’s—have 
been reconstructed as eating places and now offer hearty 
menus of 200 years ago. The King’s Arms was well patron- 
ized by Virginia patriots and George Washington frequently 
noted in his diary that he “dined and spent the evening at 
Mrs. Campbells.” When Josiah Chowning “opened Tavern” 
near the Court House Square in 1766, he offered the “best 
of entertainment to travelers and their servants and for 
their horses good pasturage.” Reconstructed, the rustic ale 
house is once again a mecca of good cheer. 


“Ps: 


Bruton Parish Church is a fine architectural example of the 
colonial church in America. From the days when it was the 
court church for the Virginia Colony until the present, it 
has been in continuous use. More than half the major build- 
ings in Colonial Williamsburg are original 18th-century 
structures. Others have heen reconstructed on the exact 
sites of their early foundations, but only after the most 
painstaking research. Together with the craft shops, taverns, 
and faithfully restored homes, these exhibition buildings 
bring to life again the busy streets where patriots, statesmen, 
and sturdy pioneers walked two centuries ago. 


The Governor's Palace was once a symbol 
of the power and prestige of the Crown. 
Today it looks out on the parade ground 
where the “Colonial Militia” musters 
twice weekly to give visitors a touch of 
pageantry and an understanding of the 
American citizen-soldier heritage. In co- 
lonial times the militia unit was com- 
posed of freemen, jobholders and farmers 
who took time off to serve their commu- 
nities as protection against Indian attack 
and foreign invasion (and in the South 
as a method of discouraging slave rebel- 
lion). Dressed in regular colonial working 
clothes, Williamsburg militiamen today 
create the same incongruous appearance 
as their predecessors of whom an English 
traveler wrote: “. . . a Diversity of Weap- 
ons and Dresses, Unsizeableness of the 
men, and Want of the least Grain of 
Discipline.” 
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EDUCATIONAL FILMS ON COMMUNISM 


HE PENDULUM is swinging from a strict “leave it 

alone” attitude to a belief that young Americans must 
be taught about Communism in order to understand 
world events. So reports Education U.S.A., the weekly 
news bulletin of the National School Public Relations 
Association. 


The American Legion, long opposed to Communism 
courses, is now working with the NEA on a joint reso- 
lution favoring them. Florida schools are required by 
law to institute 30-hour courses in “Americanism ver- 
sus Communism.” The Louisiana legislature this year 
appropriated $30,000 annually for high school semi- 
nars on tactics and strategy of Communism. A few 
months ago the California Superintendent of Public 
Instruction appointed an advisory committee to draw 
up proposals for methods of teaching about Commu- 
nism, and the Dallas schools have been required to teach 
a unit on Communism. 


The results of a survey conducted by the Library of 
Congress at the request of New York’s Senator Keat- 
ing shows that only two school systems (Manchester, 
New Hampshire and Wichita, Kansas) have full semes- 
ter courses on Communism. A dearth of materials for 
teaching about Communism is a common complaint in 
all states, although Education U.S.A. quotes Marcus 
Gillespie of the National Council for the Social Studies 
as saying that the materials situation is improving. Mr. 
Gillespie cited particularly the economic literacy series 
being prepared by the NASSP Council for Advancement 
of Secondary Education. 

Gillespie, according to the NSPRA weekly, gives this 
advise to schools about to incorporate instruction 
about Communism into their curriculums: Don’t neg- 
lect the other “isms” such as fascism and Nazism; and 
be sure that the classroom teacher knows he has the 
support of both the school administration and the 
community. 


The film listings on these pages were prepared by 
Raymond J. Blake and AVI Materials Editor Bob Bur- 
gert, both affiliated with the San Diego public schools. 
Readers will please note that citing a film does not 
constitute an endorsement by this magazine or the com- 
pilers. All films on Communism are controversial. 
Whether a film is suitable for his class, and how it 
should be used—as an objective report or an example 
of slanted propaganada—must be decided by each 
teacher. Generally the films are recommended for high 
school, college and adult education. See end of listing 
for distributors’ addresses. 


BERLIN—OUTPOST OF FREEDOM, 20 min., color: Relates 
the events from World War II, leading to the unprecedented 
situation of a divided and isolated city. The story of two 
ideologies clashing on one soil. Alemann, 1959. $175 


BERLIN: RIFT IN THE IRON CuRTAIN, 26 min., b-w: Shows 
the extent of communication between the East and West in 
Berlin, including railroad and trolley connections, news- 
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papers from the West, and pedestrian movement across 
zone lines. Pictures various shops set up near the border to 
cater to East Berliners and discloses black-market activities. 
Shows James B. Conant stating his policies as High Com- 
missioner. McGraw-Hill, 1953. Rent $4.75 


CasE OF COMRADE “T”, 23 min., b-w and color: Drama- 
tized story of a Communist agent being reprimanded by his 
superiors for his failure to secure secret information from 
industrial plants and his explanation, through flashbacks, of 
specific instances of success and failure. United World, 
1956. Borrow U.S. Army or Air Force 


CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM, 22 min., color: Follows John 
Strohm on his visit to Red China in 1958 as he traveled 
7500 miles, almost entirely without restrictions, observing 
and photographing all phases of Chinese life. This docu- 
mentary reveals both strengths and weaknesses of the Com- 
munist system. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1959. 
Color $240 (Rent $7); b-w $120 (Rent $4.75) 


COMMUNISM, 32 min., b-w: The history of Communism, 
its totalitarian characteristics, and how Communists operate 
in the United States. United World and U.S. Government, 
1950. $46.46 (from United World); Rent from U.S. Army 
or Air Force 


CoMMUNISM, 30 min., b-w: This series of four kinescopes 
presents the nature of communism and the fallacies of the 
Communist philosophy. Titles are: Dialectic’ of Commu- 
nism, Communist Materialism, Communist History, and 
Communist Society. National Council of Catholic Men, 
1958. $95 Rent ea. $10 


COMMUNISM, 11 min., b-w: Through the use of clippings 
from old newsreel and Hollywood films, the nature and 
history of Communism are explained. Major emphasis is 
placed upon the “world revolution” phase of Communism. 
Communism is discussed as a dangerous threat to the 
American way of life and 1952 defense measures are 
explained in terms of “Communist aggression.” Coronet, 
1952. $60 


COMMUNIST ACCENT ON YOUTH, 33 min., b-w: Poster-type 
film emphasizing techniques used to convert young people 
to Communism. Stresses the weak points in democracy’s 
method in contrast to Communism’s well-planned method 
with its appeal to the emotions of youth. Pepperdine Col- 
lege, 1961. $140 


COMMUNIST BLUEPRINT FOR CONQUEST, 33 min., b-w: Ex- 
plains the method and techniques used by the Communists 
to seize power in a country. Shows how the party gains 
control of local and central governments; land owners; big 
business; the middle class; professional groups, workers, 
and churches. Describes the party attitude towards the indi- 
vidual in relation to the state. United World, 1956. Borrow 
U.S. Army or Air Force 


COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES IN THE Far East, 31 min., b-w: 
Walter S. Robertson, then Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, explains the long recognized Commu- 
nist objectives in Asia and resulting U.S. concern. Answers 
questions concerning various events, countries, and person- 
alities. United World, 1956. Borrow U.S. Army or Air 
Force 


COMMUNIST WEAPON OF ALLURE, 36 min., b-w: Warren 
B. Walsh, Professor of Russian History, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, explains the methods used by the Communists to gain 
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converts. United World, 1956. Borrow U.S. Army or Air 
Force 


CONDITIONS IN THE COMMUNIST SATELLITES, 29 min., b-w: 
Discussion of pro- and anti-Soviet influences in the Central 
European satellite nations. Participants: Mrs. Vera M. 
Dean, Harrison Salisbury, and Pavel Tigrid. World Film 
Associates, Inc. 1957. $80 Rent $8 


CROSSROADS FOR AMERICA, 31 min., b-w: Produced as a 
reply to DEADLINE FOR ACTION— its nearly complete anti- 
thesis. Tells the story of Dave Nelson, an American worker, 
who is duped by a Communist into leading his union into 
a disastrous strike. Methods of Communism in dominating 
a union are depicted, along with their constantly changing 
propaganda lines. Research, 1947. $75 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM, 14 min., b-w: Includes footage 
from anti-American Russian movie PEACE WILL WIN 
AGAINST War (with English translation over Russian text) 
being shown behind the Iron Curtain. Also tells the story 
of the anti-Communist operations of Radio Free Europe 
and Free Europe Press. Crusade for Freedom, 1956. Free- 
loan 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA—A SATELLITE STATE, 13 min., color: 
Shows the effects of Communism on the lives of satellite 
peoples as seen in a visit to Czechoslovakia. Shows the state 
as controlling the individual's activity through fear; lack of 
personal freedom; and education for Communism continu- 
ing from nursery school through adult life. Barr, 1960. 
$145 Rent $7 


DEADLINE FOR ACTION, 32 min., b-w: Explains why work- 
ers strike. Community reaction and the efforts of the labor 
union are seen. Produced for the United Electrical Workers 
Union, later dropped from the C.I.O. for following the 
Communist line. Union Films, 1946. $75 Rent $750 (See 
also CROSSROADS FOR AMERICA) 


Face oF Rep Cuina, PART I, 29 min., b-w: Films from 
inside China showing its transformation into a Marxist state 
through physical and mental regimentation of the entire 
population. Shows four-fifths of China’s 500 million peas- 
ants as living in communes where indoctrination of the 
young includes military training with anti-U.S. emphasis. 
McGraw-Hill, 1959. Pts. I & II $225 Rent apply 


Face OF Rep Cuina, PART II, 30 min., b-w: Emphasis on 
the significant physical, social, cultural and industrial devel- 
opment of the cities under Communism. Contrasts the 
antique medical and hospital care with the modern, techni- 
cal engineering found in industry. Powerful document of 
the almost unbelievable changes taking place in China. 
Indicates they are significant as a threat to the United 
States. McGraw-Hill, 1959. Pts. I & Il $225 Rent apply 


FACE THE NATION: NIKITA KHRUSHCHEY, PT. I, 30 min., 
b-w: Shows Khrushchev in his office in the Kremlin an- 
swering on-the-spot questions concerning the Soviet govern- 
meut. Gives actual questions put to him by American 
correspondents and his simultaneously translated answers. 
University of Utah, 1960. Service charge $1 


FACE THE NATION: NIKITA KHRUSHCHEY, PT. II, 30 min., 
b-w: Continuation of inside interview with Nikita Khrush- 
chev. University of Utah, 1960. Service charge $1 


GEORGE KENNAN Discusses COMMUNISM, 43 min., b-w: 
Mr. Kennan answers questions concerning the effect of 
Stalin’s death, the Soviet government and the Russian 
people, Communism in Asia, the future of the satellite 
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countries, relationships of the USA and the USSR, the pos- 
sibilities of war. United World, 1954. $61.37 


HOAXTERS, 22 min., b-w (Excerpt): An analysis of anti- 
democratic ideologies and methods, followed by a compari- 
son of Communism and the constitutional democracy of 
the United States. Teaching Film Custodians, 1957. Pur- 
chase apply; Rent $70 


IN THE FACE OF JEOPARDY, 28 min., b-w & color: Personal 
account of one man’s struggle between faith and fear and 
the documented story of the present-day struggle between 
Communism and Christianity waged today in Southeast 
Asia. Broadcasting and Film Commission, 1955. Rent: 
color $12; b-w $8 


IRON CURTAIN LANDs (PosT-STALIN PERIOD), 20 min., 
color: An uncensored, objective survey of the Soviet Union 
showing Russian life and scenes particularly in Moscow. 
Emphasis on people from farmers to artists. Also shots of 
industry including technical and precision instrument plants. 
Modern buildings contrasted with slums. Brief glimpses of 
Poland and Yugoslavia. Grover-Jennings, 1958. Color $175 
(Rent $10); b-w $90 (Rent $6) 


Is FIGHTING COMMUNISM PERILING Civit RIGHTS?, 15 
min., b-w: Opposing points of view are presented by Repre- 
sentative Richard Bowling, Democrat of Missouri, and 
Patrick Hillings, then Republican Representative from 
California. Almanac, 1954. Rent apply 


KREMLIN’S PROBLEM PEOPLE, THE UKRAINIANS, 26 min., 
b-w: Two Ukrainian refugees in the United States describe 
the oppression in their homeland and predict their people 
will rise up against the oppressors. Includes a film record 
of events and conditions in this section of Russia. McGraw- 
Hill, 1953. $115 


LIFELINE TO FREEDOM, 14 min., b-w: Documentary of the 
campaign to bring freedom to the 70 million people behind 
the Iron Curtain through peaceful means. Includes history 
of Free Europe Press, Radio Free Europe and footage of 
the Hungarian and Polish rebellions. Crusade for Freedom, 
1956. Free-loan 


LIFETIME OF THE SoviET MAN (DaTELINE USSR), 29 
min., b-w: Condensed version of Russian history since the 
eve of World War I through the eyes of the average Russian 
who has lived through this period. Discusses the initial 
period of capitalism, the collective farm movement, the 
purges of the 1930's, the first Five Year plans, the lack of 
consumer goods, the bitterness of World War II, and the 
Cold War. Indiana University, 1960. Rent $4.75 


A Look aT COMMUNISM, 13 min., b-w: Describes the three 
key elements in the Communist philosophy as being dialec- 
tical materialism, economic determinism, and atheism. 
Examines through documentation Communist tactics and 
strategy, pointing out the growth of international Commu- 
nism from 17 members in 1903 to 900 million people in 
1955. National Education Program, 1955. $60 Rent $2 


NEw FACE OF THE SOVIETS, 50 min., b-w: Philip E. Mosely, 
director of studies of the Council of Foreign Affairs, dis- 
cusses the political, economic, social and military changes 
in Soviet policy, and answers questions posed by his audi- 
ence from the National War College, Washington, D. C. 
United World, 1956. Loan U.S. Army or Air Force 


NIGHTMARE IN RED, PART I, 27 min., b-w: Dramatic 
authentic history of the development of Communism inside 
Russia from the Tsarist reign through the Revolutions of 
1905 and 1917, the Provisional Government, the early days 
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of the Communist era, and concluding with Lenin’s rise to 
power. McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pts. 1 & II $195 


NIGHTMARE IN RED, PART II, 27 min., b-w: Portrays death 
of Lenin, rise of Stalin, industrialism, forced collectivism 
of agriculture, the Purge Trials, World War II, and the 
growing threat of world-wide Red domination. McGraw- 
Hill, 1957. Pts. 1 & II $195 


THE PHONOGRAPH, 30 min., b-w: Tells how the Communist 
Revolution in Russia gradually affected the lives of Jewish 
families in a small village. They realize the importance of 
the freedom to worship on the Sabbath and the menace of 
Communism to all individual liberties. National Academy 
of Jewsh Studies, 1956. Rent $6.50. 


POLAND AND THE SOVIET POWER: BACKGROUND TO RECENT 
History, 26 min., b-w: Film examines the forces which 
have shaped Poland’s recent history, pointing out the influ- 
ence of the Soviet Union on communist-dominated nations. 
Also deals with Poland’s relations with the West, and its 
struggle to gain some freedom for the Polish people. EBF, 
1960. $150 Color by special order only. 


POLAND: LAND UNDER COMMUNISM, 22 min., color: Cam- 
eraman Kenneth Richter of EBF, has caught on film the 
dilemma of the Polish people—suspended between East and 
West and committed to an alliance with the Soviet Union. 
Film examines the forces that are shaping Poland’s econ- 
omy and the objectives of Poland's Communist leaders. 
EBF, 1959. Color $240 (Rent $7.50); b-w $120 (Rent 
$4.50) 


RussiA, 25 min., color: An examination of Russia, and the 
impact of the Soviet system on various phases of Russian 
life. Presents a brief historical background; examines pres- 
ent-day problems relating to religion, farming, labor and 
industry, housing and consumer goods, education, science, 
and politics; discusses the results of government control 
and the ultimate goals and methods of the Soviets. Inter- 
national Film Bureau, 1958. $250 Rent $10 


RussIAN COMMUNIST REVOLUTION, 29 min., b-w: Depicts 
the ongoing Communist revolution from two points of 
view: (1) as seen by the people of the United States; and, 
(2) as viewed by the underprivileged people of the world. 
Shows the industrial, agricultural and scientific changes in 
Russia and summarizes the spread of Communism after 
World War II. Indiana University. $125 


RussiAN Lire TopAY—INSIDE THE SoviET UNION, 21 min., 
color: Documentary study of people in Soviet Russia. 
Shows how they earn their living in the cities and farm 
communities. Depicts their surroundings, daily activities, 
and recreation. This factual assessment of apparent strength 
in their own country points up the fallacy of the assumption 
that Russians are discontented. Bailey Films, 1958. Color 
$195 (Rent $10); b-w $100 (Rent $5) 


ScHooL Days: A PICTURE OF RUSSIAN EDUCATION, 55 
min., color: Made in Russia for showing in Russian thea- 
ters. This film uses actual classroom scenes showing Russian 
children working, playing, and learning. Reveals only the 
best features of the Soviet educational ten-year system. 
Communist indoctrination methods clearly seen throughout 
the educational and social structure. English narration. 
University of Michigan. Apply. 


Two Views ON SOCIALISM, 15 min., b-w: Shows a group 
of high school students conducting a panel discussion on 
the difference between socialism and capitalism. The basic 
charges levelled by socialists against capitalistic society are 
made and answered. Coronet, 1950. Color $165; b-w $90 
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Wuat Does THE Word COMMUNISM MEAN TO You?,; 29 
min., b-w: Teenagers from four foreign countries discuss 
the nature of Communism. The Yugoslavian delegate de- 
fends her country’s brand of Communism but not Russian 
imperialism. The other members are in agreement with the 
Korean delegate who rejects Communism completely. Indi- 
ana University, 1957. Rent $4.75 


Wuat Price FREEDOM, 43 min., b-w and color: Based on 
a true story, photographed on location in the Eastern and 
Western Sectors of Berlin. Tells of a girl of great faith and 
her fight to retain her dignity and integrity at great danger 
to herself, while living under Communist rule. Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission, 1955. Rent: color, $15; b-w, $10 


Distributors 


Alemann, Johanna, 705 N. Vine Street, Hollywood 38, 
Calif. 

Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 

Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 

Arthur Barr Productions, 6211 Arroyo Glen, Los Angeles 
42, Calif. 

British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Broadcasting and Film Commission, National Council of 
Churches, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Coronet Films, Inc., Sales Department, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Crusade for Freedom, Inc., 345 E. 46th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, IIl. 


Grover-Jennings Productions, Inc., P.O. Box 303, Monte- 
rey, Calif. 

Harding College, Motion Picture Division, Searcy, Ark. 

Indiana University, Audiovisual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 


International Film Bureau, Suite 308-316, 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Textfilm Department, 330 
W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


National Academy of Jewish Studies of the United Syna- 
gogue of America, 1109 Fifth Ave., New York 28, 
N.Y. 


National Council of Catholic Men, Film Center, 50 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


National Education Program, 815 E. Center Ave., Searcy, 
Ark. 


NET Film Service, Indiana University, Audiovisual Center, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Pepperdine College, P.O. Box 247, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


Research Survey, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York 63, N. Y. 


Union Films, 111 West 88th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 

United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

University of Michigan, Audiovisual Education Center, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Utah, Extension Division, Audiovisual Li- 
brary, Salt Lake City 12, Utah 

World Film Associates, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York 
22, N. Y. 
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Convention Headquarters will be located in the Hotel 
Muehlebach and Muehlebach Towers (squarish build- 
ing on the left with chimney-like structure rising up 
“ee behind it). A tunnel connects the hotel with the 
; Municipal Auditorium (low building on the right) 
where all Convention sessions will be held. Situated 
in the heart of Kansas City, the Muehlebach became 
+4 world famous during the political career of Harry S. 
. Truman. The IIth-floor penthouse was President 
Truman’s “temporary White House” on many visits 
to Missouri. 


Interior view of the Municipal Auditorium’s acoustic- 
ally perfect music hall which seats 2572 persons. 
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Situated in the almost exact center 
of the United States and important 
in the history of its westward move- 
ment, Kansas City is probably the 
most American of cities. Yet it has 
enchanted cosmopolites. The French 
author, Andre Maurois, said: “Who 
in Europe, or in America, for that 
matter, knows that Kansas City is 
one of the loveliest cities on earth.” 
From the viewpoint of DAVI, Kan- 
sas City has wonderful Convention 
advantages: a central location, ac- 
cessibility, good hotel accommoda- 
tions, a large municipal auditorium, 
educational and research centers, 
colorful industries, art museums, 
swank shopping district, theaters 


and steaks. 
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SITE OF DAVI NATIONAL CONVENTION 
MARCH 25-30, 1962 


TRIP 


STUDY TRIP 


“The papers of the President are among the most valuable source materials 
for history,” said former President Truman. Accordingly, the Harry S. 
Truman Library in Independence preserves the records of his administra- 
tion in a place suitable for study and research. Administered by the U.S. 
Government, the building was financed through donated funds. Mr. 
Truman will personally greet DAVI visitors to the Library. 


Kansas City’s new Board of Edu- 
cation Building houses the even 
newer studios of KSCD-TV, 
Kansas City’s educational tele- 
vision station operating on UHF 
Channel 19. All of Kansas City’s 
public schools have been equip- 
ped with converted receivers. A 
42-hour program telecasts daily 
instruction in American history, 
world history, geography, for- 
eign languages, science, health, 
safety, arts, and music. 


In non-theatrical film circles, Calvin is synonymous with motion picture 
workshops. For DAVI, the Calvin Company will conduct capsule versions 
of their annual workshop which attracts 500 film users, producers, and 
distributors to Kansas City each year. The first DAVI workshop on March 
26 will cover scripts, photography, and sound recording; the second on 
March 30 will take up editing, film materials, laboratory printing, and 
distribution. Pioneers in 1931, Calvin devised their annual workshop 15 
years ago as a means to champion the infant 16mm industry. 
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A College 
_ Professor 

Looks 

at ET Y 2uto-interview by Morton S. Malter 


Associate professor of education at Portland (Oregon) 
State College, Dr. Malter has lately entered the pro- 
duction field. Released last spring by Bel-Mort Films 
were four color filmstrips in a series designed for pre- 
and inservice teacher education. Titles are: Transfer of 
Learning; Instructional Materials; Determining Student 
Grades; and, Grouping Students for Effective Learning. 
$6.50 per filmstrip, around 44 frames. (Bel-Mort Films, 
124 N.W. 9th Ave., Portland 9.) 


Q. 
A. 


Q 
A 
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Dr. Malter, what courses do you teach? 
Educational psychology and, occasionally, a course 
in instructional materials. 


. Are you qualified to speak out on instructional TV? 
. Not from the standpoint of being a technical expert 


or researcher in the field. However, I’m determined 
not to let the technical aspects of TV—the fact that 
it can reach thousands of students at the same time 
—overwhelm me. In the final analysis, TV instruc- 
tion poses problems in learning and in grouping, 
and all of us who serve in the classroom are more or 
less qualified to speak out on these points. 


. How do professors feel about using TV for instruc- 


tional ends? 


. I don’t know how all professors in the United States 


feel about TV. Certain studies that I have seen in- 
dicate that many professors who have participated 
in TV instruction come to favor it. Most professors 
with whom I have discussed it personally are ap- 
prehensive. 


. Can you account for their apprehension? 
. Professors are aware of the spiraling costs of higher 


education and they also know something about the 
administrative mind. Putting two and two together, 


QO. 


many professors undoubtedly are convinced that ad- 
ministrators, under the pressures of increasing en- 
roliments, will attempt to introduce mass instruction 
via TV. This, of course, could result in the redeploy- 
ment of numerous professors, and, in some fields, 
there might even be a reduction-in-force. 


But, isn’t it irue that TV instruction is more expen- 
sive than conventional classroom teaching, taking 
into account the cost of equipment and the expense 
of operation? 


. The fellows at Penn State, I believe, have computed 


that the break-even point for instructional TV 
is 200 students. Administrators are very good at 
arranging schedules to bring together large groups, 
if the need arises. Moreover, if TV instruction takes 
hold, there is every reason to believe that kinescopes 
and videotapes would be employed on a massive 
scale. The financial picture, in that event, would be 
an administrator’s dream. 


Don’t kinescopes become dated too quickly to be 
used in college courses? 


I have heard that argument before. TV adminis- 
trators advance it, I’m convinced, to ease reluctant 
professors into the fold. Professors also like to ac- 
cept the argument because it suggests that they are 
hard at work keeping up with the changing times. 
The truth of the matter, however, is that basic prin- 
ciples in most courses hold up for substantial pe- 
riods of time. Even in science, where rapid changes 
are taking place, this holds true so far as the intro- 
ductory courses are concerned. 


But wouldn't you be “freezing” course content, so 
to speak? 
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. I realize, of course, that even though courses might 


change slowly, it’s important that these changes be 
brought in. I also realize that better means of pres- 
entation could always be introduced. Taking all of 
this into consideration, I still believe it’s nonsense 
to suggest that a video-taped course wouldn’t hold 
up for five or six years. In addition, the collection 
of tapes could be supplemented or amended, in the 
same way textbook authors bring out new editions. 


Wouldn't references to current events also tend to 
date the videotapes? 


. I realize that this is a problem, but there are several 


ways of overcoming it. Professors could learn to 
refer to current events in a manner that would not 
tend to date the video-tape, a technique, incident- 
ally, acquired by textbook writers. Another means 
of solving the problem would be to give somebody 
$50,000 and let him prove that reference to current 
events makes no difference in learning, so far as 
measured on course tests. 


Wouldn't professors be redeployed to more satisfy- 
ing and, possibly, rewarding jobs if TV were used? 


. That all depends on how far we plan to push in- 


structional TV. If TV works for 1000 students, it 
seems reasonable to believe that it would work 
equally well for 100,000 students taking a course 
at the same time. I can easily imagine Professor 
Blank, the renowned authority on American Liter- 
ature, reaching all students taking this course in the 
United States. If that came to pass, the job outlook 
for professors of American Literature would not be 
very good. 

Aren't you exaggerating somewhat? 

Not at all. Think of that TV airplane over Indiana, 
with hundreds of thousands of students within its 
telecasting range. Elementary school students, of 
course, would still need the presence of a teacher, 
but I can easily imagine college students taking these 
courses without proctors. As a matter of fact, that 
has already come to pass. 

Are you personally apprehensive about instructional 
TV because it might affect your job? 


. It really doesn’t matter whether or not I am ap- 


prehensive about TV for that reason. If technology 
can provide college students with an education at a 
lower per-unit cost, it’s going to come. Those of us 
teaching in colleges may stall TV, but we won't be 
able to stop it. 

Then, you favor instructional TV? 

I haven't said that. What I have said is that many 
professors are apprehensive about TV because it 
represents a threat to their jobs, but we aren’t go- 
ing to stop it on that account. However, I am con- 
cerned about TV—in fact very much so—because 
I am not convinced it is a desirable means of provid- 
ing college students with a sound education. 

Why do you feel that way? 

Allow me first, of all, to point out that I strongly 
favor making use of TV for purposes of enrichment. 


I am thinking, for example, of employing the me- 
dium to show medical students a surgical operation 
in progress. I also believe that an excellent lecture- 
presentation or panel discussion could be brought 
into the regular classroom via TV, again as a means 
of enriching what we ordinarily do. However, unless 
I'm misreading the literature, those strongly sup- 
porting TV for instructional purposes are thinking 
along somewhat different lines. 


Along what lines are they thinking? 


. By direct instruction via TV they’re thinking of one 


man—the so-called master teacher—teaching, or at 
least reaching, unlimited numbers of students at the 
same time. Live instructors, if used at all, would 
be supplemental to the TV presentations. From a 
financial standpoint, of course, this is the way the 
medium would pay off. 


Q. It's this latter TV approach, then, that you feel 


might not provide students with a sound education? 


A. Yes. I feel that this approach makes it impossible 


for the complete act of teaching to be performed. 


. In what way? 


To state the matter simply, the TV instructor isn’t 
in a position to know what’s on the minds of his 
students. If he doesn’t know this, I don’t believe he 
can teach. | think this would hold true in mathe- 
matics, sociology, composition or any other subject. 


. Wouldn't a TV teacher with years of classroom ex- 


perience be able to anticipate what’s on the minds 
of the students? 


. The author of a textbook makes the same claim. 


. Isn't it true that in many college classrooms the 


instructor seldom bothers to find out what his stu- 
dents are thinking? 


. Yes, but I don’t see why it’s necessary to use TV to 


make the same mistake. 


Q. Knowing what's on a student's mind—would you 


explain this more fully? 


A. There’s a rumor abroad that a teacher really doesn’t 


teach, but only that a student learns. This, I be- 
lieve, is a half-truth. The teacher teaches by being 
there when the student has need for him. By asking 
the right questions, making the correct explanations, 
stimulating, encouraging, motivating—the teacher 
teaches. And this is going to occur, as I see it, only 
when the students assembled either in class or in the 
lab can express their thoughts, with a teacher pres- 
ent to pick up the signals. 


. Aren't you suggesting that students be spoon-fed? 
. Quite to the contrary, and as a matter of fact, it’s 


the lecture or TV presentation that tends to spoon- 
feed students. The approach that I have been sug- 
gesting would require the students to come to class 
prepared. The instructor, then, would spend his time 
in drawing out their thoughts, analyzing them, and 
improving the students’ ability to think critically. 
I might also add that there are many objectives 
in education that can be attained only when students 
themselves interact, and here again, TV falls short. 
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. Under what circumstances do you think it’s impor- 


tant for students to interact? 


. Without going into a dissertation, | would like to 


point out that the solutions to some of the most 
pressing problems facing society rest on a consensus 
of opinion. It is our responsibility to give students 
in college an opportunity to learn how we arrive at 
a consensus—the use of facts, values and so forth. 
This can be accomplished in only one way—through 
interaction. 


In spite of your arguments, hasn't research shown 
that students taking a course on TV do equally as 
well as those taking the same course in a conven- 
tional classroom setting? 


. Yes, the results do not particularly surprise me. 


We are showing, I believe, that we can reach stu- 
dents both in person and via TV with messages of 
sorts. If we test both the TV and conventional 
groups on these messages—plus readings in texts 
to which they have equal access—the groups should 
do equally well. The results, however, do not in- 
validate my argument that students are best taught 
in situations which allow them to express their 
thoughts. 


. Would a group taught along the lines you suggest 


do better than those instructed via TV? 


. Researchers have investigated this point, and the 


results have been inconclusive. | still believe, how- 
ever, that we are kidding ourselves if we assume that 
there is no such thing as teaching, in the sense of an 
instructor working closely with a student. What has 
happened, I think, is that many college courses 
have become so large, it’s been impossible to carry 
on real teaching in them. The next step is to move 
into TV, with the feeling that it can’t be much worse 
than what we’re already doing. 


. Are you suggesting that classes generally should be 


limited in size? 
Yes. 


. What's the magic number? 
. Let me say, first, that there are magic numbers run- 


ning all through American life. The 40-hour work- 
week, 100 percent parity, and the salaries to which 
teachers think they’re entitled are magic numbers. 
I would say that about 18-20 students makes for a 
good size class. 


. Can you prove this? 
. I could do no better, I suppose, than those who 


argue that a five per cent annual growth rate for the 
American economy is the magic number. About all 
I can do is insist that real teaching does not occur 
when classes are large or when students are removed 
from their instructors. I might also add that small 


classes allow the professor to carry on related- 


activities—reading, researching, counseling—a point 
we tend to overlook. 


Where is the money going to come from to support 
these small classes? 

From the people, on the basis of what portion of 
the gross national product is assigned to education. 


Q. Assuming the money were available, could staff be 


found? 


. I'd like to try an experiment. Fellowships would be 


made available to students who desire to go into 
college teaching, and starting salaries would be in 
the neighborhood of $10,000 a year. In about five 
or six years, I’d be able to answer your question. 


. Isn't it possible to work out some arrangement 


wherein students take certain courses via TV and 
others in conventional classes? 


. Yes, and many advocates of TV suggest this ap- 


proach. However, if TV works as well as it is sup- 
posed to, I don’t see why we don’t use it right 
straight through. 

Couldn’t TV be used for basic courses, with semi- 
nars restricted to graduate students? 


A. Logically, I suppose it should be the other way 


> 


around. After all, it’s the graduate student who can 
dig material out on his own. 


. How about an arrangement wherein part of a course 


is offered via TV, with students meeting in small 
seminars the rest of the time? 


. No objection, but I would insist on several things. 


The TV instrument would be supplemental to the 
conventional course, and the seminars would be 
manned by highly intelligent individuals. 


. Wouldn’t most advocates of TV agree with you? 
. I’m not sure. I insist that a university or college is 


great because it’s manned by a staff of highly intelli- 
gent instructors who are in a position to interact 
with students. I get the feeling that many advocates 
of TV feel this isn’t necessarily the case, and that 
students learn by themselves after being exposed to 
a great mind on TV. I think there’s a fundamental 
difference in our conception of a college and in our 
conception of learning and teaching. 


Q. How does the audiovisual specialist fit into all of 


this? 


A. So far, he hasn’t fit into the picture very much. 


Ten years ago, the AV specialist was insisting that 
a man who lectured in the classroom was doing the 
wrong thing. Today, the same man lecturing on TV 
apparently is part of the great audiovisual move- 
ment. 


. But can’t the TV professor make good use of AV 


materials? 


A. Certainly, and many of them do. But there’s no 


reason why the instructor in the classroom can’t 
make good use of AV materials. 


. All in all, what do you think of TV in education? 


As I have already suggested, I think that TV is an- 
other good teaching tool. I take issue, of course, 
with those who see it as the answer to our educa- 
tional problems and needs. Those who make this 
claim, I believe, are doing a disservice to the cause 
of education. Great colleges are going to take great 
teachers—a lot of them— interacting with students, 
and all of this is going to cost a lot of money, and 
it’s time we face up to the facts of life. 
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Bell z Howell engineéring creates the most 
revolutionary 16mm sound projector in 25 years... 
different fromop fesbottom...inside and out! 
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2 0 % LI GH TER than any other major audio visual projector. 


It weighs only 29 Ibs.! It is the first projector with a magnesium die-cast 
unitized frame — lighter... stronger... extra tough! The new FILMO- 
SOUND SPECIALIST is not just light enough to lift. . . it’s light enough 
to carry... and rugged enough to take the bumps and bangs. This will 
mean considerably more use in classrooms. Teachers will be more en- 
thusiastic about using films when they don’t have to handle a cumber- 


some piece of equipment. 


34% BRIGHTER... the average 16mm projector! The 


newly designed Proximity Reflector lamp and a new f/1.4 Super Proval 
Lens give sharper images and more brilliant colors ...a picture with 
punch. No need for special shades or blinds in most classrooms. The 
new FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST is so bright it is even replacing arc- 
light projectors in many school auditoriums, besides serving double 
duty in classrooms. And you can interchange 750, 1000 and 1200 watt 
bulbs and still get more light with each. 


plified controls ever put on a 16mm sound projector. It sets up from 
closed case to projected picture in a little over a minute. Rewinding 
is fast and simple, you don’t change reels. Internal gears operate the 
reel arms; no belts to switch... or to tear loose. An automatic lower 
loop restorer keeps the film moving smoothly and quietly without 
interruptions — even with damaged film. Teachers and students can 


show films confidently without being professional projectionists. 


The rapidly growing importance — and cost — of modern OOS 


school audio visual programs make it imperative that 
each appropriated dollar be spent as wisely as possible. 
in addition to considering the tangible advantages of the 
FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST, consider one intangible: it is 
made by Bell & Howell... maker of over half of all the 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, Dept. AV-10 
7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 


| am interested in the FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST for 
our school audio-visual program. Please send me more 
information. 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


16mm sound projectors now in operation. Bell & Howell NAME 

quality means dependable durability. Bell & Howell ex- POSITION 
perience means a projector tailored to your exact needs. SCHOOL 
In short, the FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST will go more ADDRESS 


places and do a better job under more conditions than 
any other school projector in the world! 


B owe FINER PRODUCTS Watch for ‘Bell & Howell Close-Up!” Informative . . . Provocative. 


THROUGH /MAGINATION ABC-TV Network, Oct. 31, Nov. 14, 23, 28, Dec. 5, 10 and 13. 
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Finds De Bernardis Manual Well Organized 


IN AN ATTRACTIVELY illustrated, well- 
organized reference guide, the authors 
point up graphically the be- 
tween school planning to utilize mod- 
ern teaching technology and the ever- 
increasing use of new _ instructional 
media. With charts and diagrams the 
writers present in bold outline the 


Planning Schools for New Media, by 
Amo De Bernardis, Victor W. Doherty, 
Errett Hummel, and Charles William 
Brubaker, in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Ed- 
ucation. 1961. 72 p. $1 from the 
Division of Education, Portland State 
College, Portland, Ore. 


essential information: needed for plan- 
ning schools for new media. The au- 
thors, who also conducted the research 
upon which the manual is based, 
address themselves particularly to 
school board members, school admin- 
istrators, and architects. 

Significantly, the writers underscore 
the critical importance of planning 
that is based on soundly conceived 
educational uses of the media to be 
employed. They note that the deter- 
mination of instructional values of 
new educational media will take place 
in a different context in each school 
district. Further, they emphasize that 
planning should: (1) provide for 
change; (2) make use of many exter- 
nal sources of information; (3) in- 
volve the school staff including tech- 
nicians, secretaries, and custodians; 
(4) involve the public, since use of 
new educational media is especially 
susceptible to public criticism; and (5) 
result in specific instructions for the 
architect regarding the educational 
functions of the new media to be 
employed. 

The guide offers recommendations 
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and suggestions for planning an in- 
structional materials center that is a 
school in itself rather than a center to 
serve a school system. The researchers 
state: “Criteria for library reading 
rooms and book storage spaces are 
omitted from this manual because 
planning materials already exist for 
these facilities and because this manual 
is concerned only with facilities relat- 
ing to new instructional media. None- 
theless, this publication assumes that 
the materials center will embrace all 
functions normally carried on by 
school libraries.” 

The manual then considers — in 
words and illustrations—the general 
planning of such vital areas as regular 
classrooms, language laboratories, au- 
ditoriums and multi-purpose rooms, 
inter-communication systems, and ra- 
dio and television facilities. It con- 
cludes with a bibliography and list of 
individuals who served as chief re- 
viewers, who made comments and 
criticisms on the entire manuscript or 
on specific chapters, or who made 
other contributions.—ELEANORE KING, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ARLINGTON, VA. 


Classroom Television 


THIS IS A GOOD LITTLE BOOK on tele- 
vision and teaching written by a seven- 
member editorial panel with 62 class- 
room teachers contributing material 
on utilization. An unpublished version 


Using Television in the Classroom, 
Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction. Editor, Mary How- 
ard Smith. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1961. 118 p. 


was used by teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and others concerned, in 20 
workshops during the summer of 
1960. The changes, suggestions, and 
developments that grew out of these 


sessions are incorporated into this final 
version. 

There are three sections: “Intro- 
ducing the Classroom Teacher to Tele- 
vision,” “The Role of the Classroom 
Teacher,” and “Demonstrations of In- 
structional Television in Use.” 

Instructional rather than merely 
educational television is accented. Its 
place is shown from the elementary 
grades through high school and in 
colleges and universities. The “part- 
ner” relationship between the tele- 
vision instructor and the classroom 
teacher is stressed time and time again. 
This is seen throughout the examples 
given of good preparation, actual pro- 
grams seen and heard, and follow-up 
acitivities. 

A short history of educational tele- 
casting is included. There is also some 
attempt at correlation with other 
audiovisual materials. While the tech- 
nical side of airplane broadcasting is 
not given in any detail, the other 
aspects of this milestone experiment in 
learning—financed in good part by the 
Ford Foundation and interested pri- 
vate industry—are clearly illustrated 
and explained in a simple, straight- 
forward manner. 

There is a brief but useful bibliog- 
raphy listing some general books in 
the field, a list of “what research tells 
us” in bulletins and articles, and ad- 
dresses of other sources of informa- 
tion.— ELEANOR E. SCHWARTZ, SOUTH 
SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


A Compact How-To-Do-lt 


Bulletin Boards and Display is a de- 
light to the eye. The authors have 
developed more than a manual but 
less than a textbook. To my knowl- 
edge, this is the first attempt in paper- 


Bulletin Board and Display, by Reino 
Randall and Edward C. Haines. 
Worcester, Mass.: Davis Publications, 
1961. 64 p., $3.75. 


back to cover the entire area of display 
by using the bulletin board as the 
basic unit for departure. 

The suggested evaluation of the 
display material will give some indi- 
cations of the range of material cov- 
ered in a brief but compact text: Does 
it attract attention? How? Have we 
applied the principles of simplicity, 
unity, balance and emphasis? Is the 
message clear and communicative? Do 
the illustrations, lettering back- 
ground harmonize? Does it pass the 
test for good taste and attractiveness? 
How can it be improved? 

Setting up a comprehensive, three 
dimensional exhibit becomes a simple 
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looking at 
— 
A 


task when the author’s instructions are 
followed. The use of plywood, corru- 
gated cardboard, hanging mobiles, 
accordion-fold screens, and shelving 
constructed from cardboard boxes are 
all well illustrated in black-and-white 

photos and through line drawings. 
The paperback concludes with a 
chart for teachers which breaks down 
into age group, social interests, devel- 
opmental level, subject interests, and 
specific requirements as they relate to 
“display.” Sources of supplies and a 
contemporary bibliography of books, 
motion pictures and film strips round 
out a stimulating how-to-do-it book. 
—ELLioTtT RABNER 


Report on Language Labs 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS REPORT is to 
demonstrate how language laboratories 
and teaching techniques operate in the 
New York City schools. A language 
laboratory is defined as a room where 
students use electronic equipment to 
hear, record, and play back spoken 
materials. 

New York City specifications call 
for 30 students to a room with pro- 
vision for possible expansion to 36 


Using Laboratory Techniques in 
Teaching Foreign Languages in New 
York City Schools. Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York. Bureau 
of Curriculum Research. 1961, 60 p. 
50 cents. 


places. Fifteen student stations are 
provided with tape recorders on the 
senior high school level and six on 
the junior high level. 

New York laboratories have several 
distinct features in addition to those 
found in the basic student station: 
(1) Tapes are permanently fastened 
to rolls. Each recording is automati- 
cally erased making tapes usable thou- 
sands of times. (2) Tape desks are 
permanently covered with only simple 
controls exposed above a metal plate; 
this helps to avoid unnecessary han- 
dling by students. (3) A lid slides 
over the entire equipment in each sta- 
tion. Since classroom space is at a 
premium, the laboratory, when not in 
use, may serve other purposes. 

The description of laboratories in 
operation, orientation of students, 
preparation of tapes, their use and 
evaluation form the bulk of this re- 
port. A bibliography completes it. 
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For Parents and Teachers 


IN Art Activities for the Very Young, 
the author, head of the department of 
art at Illinois State Normal University 
and editor of Arts and Activities Mag- 
azine, offers an attractive and succinct 
book to both teacher and parent of the 
kindergarten set. 

A 16-point list of helpful hints calls 
for an adjustment of viewpoint on the 


Art Activities for the Very Young, by 
F. Louis Hoover. Worcester, Mass.: 
Davis Publications, 1961. 77 p., 
$4.85. 


part of adults when viewing and judg- 
ing “child art.” Greater freedom in 
the creative process is emphasized. 
The 21 units of work cover the usual 
painting, clay, paper cutting, and 
drawing. In addition, more technical 
activities such as weaving, box ani- 
mals, monoprinting, and collage dem- 
onstrate the unlimited materials open 
to the creative teacher or parent. 

An experienced art teacher in the 
reviewer's school suggests that the 
author places too much emphasis on 
home display of child art by parents. 
She thinks this tends to spoil the child 
and stifle a sense of spontaneity in the 
classroom. 

A one-year supply chart for a 
class of 24 children is included. This 
book will prove most useful to the 
neophyte working with children three 
to six years of age.—E.R. 


Materials on Communism 


Social Education for April 1958. 
See listing prepared by Clarence D. 
Stephenson of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Underscores teaching basic skills for handling apparatus 


CHEMISTRY LABORATORY TECHNIQUES 


“The Communist Challenge,” by 
Hartwell A. Kayler in Clearing House, 
35: 293-94, January 1961. 


Educating Citizens for Democracy, 
by Richard E. Gross and Leslie D. 
Zeleny. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1958. See pages 126-34 for a 
discussion of the conflict of the United 
States versus the Soviet Union. In- 
cludes study guide and bibliography 
of pamphlets and books. 


Russia, reprint from Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia. 1960. F. E. 
Compton and Company, 1000 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Illustrated; 
useful also for opaque projection. 


Social Studies in the Senior High 
School, Eunice Johns, editor. Curricu- 
lum Series No. 7. National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Illustrates 
the study of world civilizations through 
a unit on: “How should we deal with 
the Soviet Union as a serious threat 
to world peace?” 


This Is Communism, by David E. 
Weingast. New York: Oxford Book 
Company, 1959. 178 p. 


Understanding the USSR, reprint 
from Collier's Encyclopedia. Collier's 
Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19. Illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams. Also contains selected 
bibliography. 


“We Must Teach the Dangers of 
Communism,” by Samuel D. Mosko- 
witz in Scholastic Teacher, December 
1, 1954, p. 17-18. Recommended 
source materials include pamphlets, 
books, films and filmstrips. 


A NEW SERIES OF 11 CONCISE FILMS 


and laboratory safety to new chemistry students. 


For previews write 


FILMS 


Approved for NDEA Purchase. 


P.O. Box 343, Cooper Station 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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The Finger 
ls On You 


There Will Be No Exceptions in this 


E very-M ember-Get-A-Member Campaign 


In the national office Membership Assistants Kathy Schlup and 
Anna Carizon examine setup for Erickson's ‘‘colosssal procedure.”’ 


‘EVERY MEMBER GET A MEMBER 
Contact Card 


This is to certify that I have contacted a potential new 
member for DAVI. 


His/Her name is 
Address 
City and State. . 


My name and address is 


Dr. ERICKSON’S COLOSSAL PROCEDURE (promised last 
month) turns out to be as simple as it is ingenious. 
It involves a “tickler file” located in the national office 
(see photo) and a contact card which will be the 
operating device of the greatest membership campaign 
DAVI has ever launched. 

For you, the campaign begins the moment you re- 
ceive your personal letter from Membership Chairman 
Carlton W. H. Erickson. It ends January 1, 1962, and 
its goal is S000 new members. 

Dr. Erickson’s personal message will arrive as part 
of a small packet containing the contact card (see 
facsimile) a promotional leaflet, a DAVI membership 
application card, and a DAVI business reply envelope. 

As you sort out these enclosures your mind will 
automatically range over a long list of colleagues and 
hit upon a likely prospect for DAVI membership. 
You’ve known all along that DAVI can benefit this 
individual, and you know why, but you've never gotten 
around to telling him. 

Thus the first thing you do is to print your prospect's 
name on the contact card, sign it, and send it (via the 
enclosed business reply envelope) to the National 
office where it will be temporarily consigned to the 
“tickler file.” 

Your next step is to contact your candidate. This 
shouldn’t be difficult—you probably run into him often 
—at faculty meetings, state association conferences or 
other professional gatherings, or perhaps he'll be in your 
Office talking shop. 

Whatever the circumstances, when you have your 
candidate in the proper setting, you advance the cause 
of DAVI—which should be even less difficult. All you 
do is find an opening in your conversation to quote 
one of the speakers at the last convention, or, cite an 
article from AVI to back up the point you just made, 
or, if your prospect seems to have lost his creative 
edge, inform him of the opportunities for professional 
growth through DAVI committee work. 

Be aware of the possibilities yourself—and you'll 
soon make your candidate aware. Don’t forget to send 
him off with a membership leaflet and self-mailing 
application card, and, as he departs, remind yourself 
that this is not necessarily the end of the matter. 

At least it is not the end of the matter in the na- 
tional office. There the membership staff will check 
all incoming applications with the name on your con- 
tact card. The day your candidate sends in his check, 
your card will be withdrawn from the tickler file and 
you will be duly notified and rewarded with an offi- 
cial badge. 

Bear in mind, however, that contact cards will be 
reviewed periodically and if no check is forthcoming 
from your candidate, you will be sent a reminder. 

You will also be reminded if your contact card does 
not reach the DAVI national office. 

This is truly an every-member-get-a-member cam- 
paign. 

As Dr. Erickson will say in his message: “This let- 
ter puts the finger on everybody in DAVI—President 
Ernie Tiemann, Past President Jim Finn, Executive 
Secretary Ann Hyer, me, you—no exceptions.” 
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And responsible persons the nation over are still 
expressing their excitement at the frankness, honesty, 
and clarity with which a most delicate subject is 
treated. 


One Love—Conflicting Faiths is the story of a 
Protestant-Roman Catholic marriage. It truthfully 
uncovers the many pitfalls and dangers inherent 


in such a marriage: the problems of home life, 


child rearing, and religious practices. 


One Love-Conflicting Faiths makes sense. 


For information concerning purchase, write for free brochure. 


It is recommended by Audio-Visual Resource Guide 
for instruction of senior highs through adults, in- 
cluding leaders, teachers, and parents. 


It is available for rental at most audio-visual libra- 
ries; 16mm, 27 minutes, color - $9.00, B/W - $6.00. 
See and show this dramatic event, then send us 
your review. 


TRAFCO, 1525 McGavock Street, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee. 
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Triton, the premium 


tape, is engineered to 
B stand up under rugged, 
day-in-day-out use. Ex- 
clusive Trionized proc- 
me eSS minimizes oxide 
shed, head friction, 
Brecorder wear and 
tear. And it’s guaran- 
teed: If the quality of 
§ Triton Tape is deficient 
any reason whatso- 
y ever, we will replace it 
with whatever brand 
you prefer. Complete, 
no-risk Guarantee Cer- 
tificate included with 
| every reel. For clean, 
; 


full-response record- 
ings only quality tape 
can give, try Triton. 


Write for free bro- 
chure and educator 
“price list V-10 


a 


TRITON ELECTRONICS, INC. 
62-05 30th Avenue, Woodside 77, N. Y. 
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i magnetic recording 


JAMES W. BROWN, RICHARD B. 
Lewis, and FRED F. HARCLEROAD are 
the editors of a four-page newsletter, 
A-V News, which they expect to issue 
several times yearly. They plan to de- 
vote it largely to information dealing 
with college classes in audiovisual edu- 
cation. To get on the mailing list write 
to J. W. Brown, 2688 Lansford Ave., 
San Jose 25, Calif. 


FRANKLIN DUNHAM, chief of radio 
and television, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, will teach a seminar on interna- 
tional broadcasting in the department 
of speech arts at The American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., starting 
September 20. 

RICHARD W. SMITH, recipient of the 
first Helen Rachford scholarship, has 
accepted a position with McGraw- 
Hill’s Text-Film Division as assistant 
production coordinator. His first proj- 
ect will be working on a series of films 
for the Brown, Lewis, and Harcleroad 
audiovisual text. 


A. J. Foy Cross, one of the great 
humanists of the AV field, has gone 
to work for a teaching machine com- 
pany. Dr. Cross will be director of 


program teaching material and cur- 
riculum for Universal Electronics 
Laboratories Corporation. Mainly, he 
will supervise the “teaching program 
material curriculum” for the Univox 
teaching machine, scheduled for re- 
lease this fall. Dr. Cross’ appointment 
is in addition to his duties as pro- 
fessor of education at New York 
University. 

CALIFORNIA’S COVINA VALLEY 
ScHOOL DistricT has a new elemen- 
tary school especially planned to ac- 
commodate team teaching. It has four 
groups of classrooms arranged in a 
“U” shape which provide facilities for 
large and small groups of children. 
The school will be staffed with three 
teams of six teachers each, serving 
kindergarten through sixth grade. 
Each team will have an auxiliary 
teacher and a teacher aide, the latter 
to handle clerical tasks and to help in 
the classroom under teacher super- 
vision. Some of the innovations school 
leaders hope to provide under this plan 
are: two-teacher classrooms, duty-free 
lunch periods for teachers, the use of 
volunteer teacher aides and commu- 
nity resource persons, and special pro- 
grams in selected subject areas. 


Puerto Rican Seminar Produces Four Films 


Posing here with Director Bob Wagner (back row, far right) are the partici- 
pants in the first educational film production seminar conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. They represent the Puerto Rican State Department, 
Water Resources Authority, Department of Education, Police Department 
and the University. Sponsored by the University’s audiovisual center from 
June 26 to August 4, the seminar produced four sound films: “A Day 
at the Center,” “A Great Resource,” “Alma Mater,” and “The Velorio.” 
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Language Labs in Japan 


HirosHi SUZUKI, secretary of the 
newly established Language Labora- 
tory Association of Japan, writes that 
some 200 men and women attended 
the Association’s first meeting July 15, 
where Fumio Nakajima of Tokyo Uni- 
versity was elected president. Profes- 
sors Takashi Kuroda of the Tokyo 
University of Education and Mitoji 
Nishimoto of International Christian 
University were named vice presi- 
dents. The latter, Mr. Suzuki writes, 
is an authority on audiovisual educa- 
tion, the two ‘former, on the English 
language. At a second meeting July 
24-26 at International Christian Uni- 
versity, college and university dele- 
gates evinced greater interest in booth 
laboratories (with a machine for each 
desk) while members representing sec- 
ondary schools leaned towards low- 
cost installations. Japan’s nationwide 
interest in the language laboratory 
movement is evidenced by 45 instal- 
lations throughout the country. The 
Language Laboratory Association, 
which now numbers 260 members, has 
been invited to name a representative 
to the sub-committee of the DAVI 
Commission on Technical Standards. 


New York Summer Meeting 


The summer meeting of the New 
York State Audiovisual Council in 
Utica (July 6-8) featured a discussion 
on the certification of audiovisual 
directors, a report on the Council's 
NDEA project by Irene Cypher, and 
a talk on programed learning by Ray 
Kroggel, vice president of EBF. Mr. 
Kroggel spoke of the meticulous work 
and revision necessary in the prepara- 
tion of a programed text. He said that 
research findings show programed in- 
struction superior to traditional teach- 
ing when used by a_ sympathetic 
teacher. The best results are attainea 
when the teacher supplements the 
programed text by helping students 
individually. He admitted that the 
teaching machine (as opposed to pro- 
gramed material without a machine) 
prevents cheating, but pointed out that 
there is little incentive to cheating in 
any case when the student learns 
readily. Mr. Kroggel believes that 
traditional texts in skill subjects will 
disappear in 10 years. 

Florence McCarthy of Utica and 
Edward Moy of Ithaca arranged the 
program. The next annual winter 
meeting will be at the Country House 
in Syracuse December 7-9, and next 
summer’s meeting is scheduled for 
July 5-7 at the Schine Inn in Messina. 
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Geoffrey Burnside adjusted the loop on 
the Acme Little Giant. “By George; he 
ejaculated proudly. “It is truly an honor to 
be chosen class projectionist now that the 
audio-visual department has acquired 
these nifty Churchill-Wexler* films?’ 


*Now distributed by Churchill Films 


Media Studies 


Mass Media in the Developing Coun- 
tries is a report to the United Nations 
on the possibilities of an expanded 
media program to assist less developed 
nations. It suggests action which could 
be carried out not only with the UN 
but also by individual governments and 
mass media organizations. (UNESCO 
Publication Center, 801 Third Avenue, 
New York 22. 1961. 45 p., 50 cents.) 


New Media in Education reports the 
papers, questions and answers, com- 


ments and suggestions dealing with 
Title VII policies which were pre- 
sented at the Western Regional Con- 
ference on Educational Media Re- 
search held at Sacramento, April 20- 
22, 1960. Participating states were 
Alaska, California, Hawaii, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington. (Sacramento 
State College Foundation, 6000 Jay 
Street, Sacramento 19, Calif. 1960. 
99 p., 50 cers.) 


Studies in Mass Media is a series of 
monthly guides published by the Na- 
(Continued on page 411) 
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Now Ampex makes Spanish 
look different from French! 


In fact, you can catalog a 
complete school library 
easily and efficiently with 
Ampex-Irish Color Cod- 
ing. It’s the first complete 
tape catalog system! Color 
coding gives you quick, 
positive identification. 
Colorful, easy-to-apply 
bindings identify the box, colored leader 
tape matches colored reels, too; so you 
always know which reel the tape belongs 
on. Reels, leaders and bindings come in 
colors of red, blue, orange, green, yellow, 
and violet. 

Irish Recording Tape is ideal for the 
hard use you expect in an active tape 
library (available on both acetate and 
Mylar® bases). Order your Ampex-Irish 
Color-Coded Tapes now. For infor- 
mation on cataloguing your tape li- 
brary, mail the coupon below for a free 
descriptive brochure. 


AMPEX MAGNETIC TAPE PRODUCTS 
Opelika, Alabama 
me your free folder: 
How to Catalogue Your Tape Library. 


Address____ 


Robert C. Hamilton 
Dies in Car Accident 


Robert C. Hamilton 


DAVI MEMBERS will regret to learn 
of the recent death of Robert C. Ham- 
ilton, vice president of Keystone View 
Company, who was killed instantly 
when he lost control of his car and 
plunged over a steep bank while driv- 
ing along a river road in Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 

The son of George E. Hamilton, 
president of Keystone View Company, 
he went to work for the company’s 
ophthalmic department in 1934 and in 
1936 moved to the educational depart- 
ment in Chicago. He worked as sales- 
man and in managerial assignments in 
Ohio and Michigan and in 1956 was 
made vice president of the company, 
a position he held until his death. He 
enlisted in the Navy early in 1942 and 
in 1945 was discharged as Lieutenant 
(j.g.) in Training Aids. 

Before his career with Keystone, he 
attended Allegheny College in Mead- 
ville. 

His death at 48 will be felt keenly 
by his associates at Keystone and by 
his father who has the sympathy of 
the entire audiovisual field. 


Non-Hardware 


TEACHING MACHINES 


For performance-centered learn- 
ing and intrinsic programming 


*COMMON-CORE methods 
OAS “TRAINER-TESTER” devices 


(Reg 
omorcose SHOW-HOW services 
Licenses available, U.S. and foreign patents 


* Synthetic Simulation® (U.S. Reg. No. 674,338) 
* Printechnic® (U.S. Reg. No. 671,332) 
* Trainer-Tester Printechnic® (U.S. Reg. No. 671,333) 


* Service Mark 


For information, write 


NEVILLE, INC. 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


A NEW DYNAMIC 
HEADSET 


DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY 
FOR LANGUAGE 
LABORATORIES 


The importance of full range repro- 


| duction of sounds in foreign language 


laboratories cannot be stressed too 
strongly. Because every subtle shade 
and tone of sound, each nuance of in- 
flection will determine the student's 
ultimate mastery of a foreign tongue, 
only the best of headsets can be con- 
sidered adequate. 


PERMOFLUX, long recognized 


|as the standard of excellence 


throughout the world, is the choice 


|of those who demand true high 


| fidelity in a natural “you are there” 


| manner. . 


. the choice of those who 
insist upon supreme performance 
regardless of cost. 


FEATHER-LITE by PERMO- 
FLUX, a new headphone designed 
especially for language laboratories, 
is priced low enough to bring its 
unusual features within normal 
budget requirements. 


Ruggedly constructed, the 
FEATHER-LITE will withstand daily 
use without damage and without ex- 
cessive wear. Its dynamic earspeakers, 
cushioned with a new, soft, conform- 


| ing foam, are mounted in flexible hous- 
| ings that are permanently sealed 


against moisture intrusion and shock 
hazards. Fully adjustable, the head 
bands are particularly light and com- 
fortable, are built to withstand un- 
usually rough handling. 


Specify PERMOFLUX 
FEATHER-LITE for your language 
laboratory and insure your equip- 
ment by providing long-life and 
perfect sound reproduction. 


WRITE FOR 
DATA 
ON YOUR 
SPECIFIC 
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NEA Launches Second 
Automation Study 


TECHNOLOGY AND AUTOMATION are 
having an increasing impact in the 
classroom as well as in society. As 
part of an effort to keep education 
attuned to the changes now underway, 
the National Education Association is 
sponsoring a project on the Educa- 
tional Implications of Automation. 

Announced during the NEA Con- 
vention at Atlantic City last June, the 
project has as its director Luther H. 
Evans, former Librarian of Congress 
and Director General of UNESCO. 
Assistant director is George E. Arn- 
stein. Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee is Arthur S. Fleming, former 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and now president of the 
University of Oregon. 

During the initial phases of the 
project, Dr. Evans, with a small staff 
and some consultants, is drawing to- 
gether available evidence on the social 
effects and implications of technologi- 
cal changes, including automation, A 
limited body of experience has been 
found to date, most of it pointing to 
the great need for education as part 
of the training and retraining of pres- 
ent and future manpower, but with 
relatively few indications as to the 
specific educational implications to be 
drawn from this experience. 

“There is a great temptation to 
come up with sweeping generalizations 
such as ‘the outlook is dim for dim- 
wits,” explained Dr. Evans, as he 
pointed to the need for additional data 
and research before such a conclusion 
can be justified. 

“It is true,” he said, “that the com- 
plicated and complex computers and 
other machines will require men and 
women who are broadly enough edu- 
cated to be able to plan, install, and 
maintain equipment which did not 
exist a generation ago. What is much 
less certain is the impact of this tech- 
nology on the great number of work- 
ers whose skills have been affected by 
these innovations. It is our intent to 
try to shed new light on the effects of 
automation on the manpower needs 
of the future. 

“For example, there is evidence that 
automation means that workers have 
to be upgraded, while other evidence 
points to a downgrading of workers 
affected by technology. To complicate 
matters further,” Dr. Evans continued, 
“there is the possibility that jobs get 
upgraded while individual workers do 
not necessarily move up or down.” 

The EIA project is financed under 
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a grant from the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. Present 
plans call for some of the implications 
—educational and social—to be based 
on the work of the NEA Technologi- 
cal Development Project directed by 
James D. Finn. 


Media Studies—Continued 


tional Council of English Teachers to 
“elevate the taste of its readers” in 
films, TV, magazines, newspapers, 


and paperbacks. Each issue concerns 
itself with a detailed survey of one 
medium, for example: Macbeth on 
TV; the photoplay, Cimarron; and 


NUCLEAR 


RADIATION 


A new science enrichment 


series from Cenco 


A set of 16mm sound, color films to supple- 
ment high school and junior college physics 
courses, bringing into the classroom the latest 
examples of nuclear radiation in action in to- 
day's research and industry. 


For example, Cenco cameras cover potas- 
; sium argon dating, solid-state radiation detec- 
tors, ionispheric mold irradiation, and cobalt 
therapy. 
Written in collaboration with Dr. Samuel 
K. Allison of the Enrico Fermi Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, and produced with the high-level 
quality established by Cenco, each film in this 
timely series first treats with a particular type 
of radiation, and then covers a field of applica- 
tion indicated by each title; 


Use of Detectors 

Uses in Medicine 

Uses in Earth Studies 
Uses in Space Studies 
Uses in Industry 
Fallout 


Color price for each film is $150, black and 
white, $75. For full details contact your nearest 
Cenco salesman or write directly for Booklet 504. 


CENCO EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


A Division of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1700 Irving Park Rood « Chicago 13, Illinois 
Mountoinside, N. J. Montreal Sonto Clora 
Somerville, Mass. Toronto los Angeles 
Birminghom, Alo, Oltowa Vancouver Houston 
Cenco S.A., Breda, The Netherlands Tulsa 


the recording, Mark Twain Tonight. 
While aimed at the senior high school 
student, these attractive 20-page guides 
will also prove useful for the early 
college years. They combine the ele- 
ments of a guideline with those en- 
richment features found in a good 
resource unit. Readings, bibliogra- 
phies, directories, and discographical 
information are included. Back issues 
of the film guides can be had in 
quantity. A “tie-in” with the local 
theatre management is also suggested. 
(National Council of Teachers of 
English, Washington, D. C. $2 per 
year.)—ELLIOTT RABNER 
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choose the 
Language Laboratory 
system that best 
fits your needs 


Only TRW Magneticon offers a choice of 
five different language laboratory sys- 
tems — direct or remote...tape, cartridge 
or disc. It is one of the big reasons there 
are more Magneticon language laborato- 
ries in use today than any other. 

Each of these is a complete system capable of 
the highest quality Programmed Instruction 
through electronics. 

Your local TRW Magneticon representative 
will be happy to analyze your school’s needs 
and recommend which system fits best. Just off 
the press! New TRW Magneticon “100” bro- 
chure. Write for your copy today. For addi- 
tional details or catalog sheets on any TRW 
instructional equipment, write: Educational 
Electronics Division, Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


TRW 


©) Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


Educational Electronics Division 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


TWO-CHANNEL TAPE 


For fifteen years... 
Magneticon and the language laboratory grew up 
together. Ten years before there was a National 
Defense Education Act, Magneticon language lab- 
oratory equipment was being installed in this coun- 
try and overseas; many of these installations are 
still serving students and teachers today. 

All three language systems . . . the two-channel 
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TWO-CHANNEL TAPE CARTRIDGE 


tape recorder, the magnetic disc, and the two- 
channel tape cartridge . . . were first introduced by 
Magneticon to the language teaching field. 

As far back as 1949, Magneticon pioneered the 
concept of Programmed Instruction to the educa- 
tional field by developing the first two-channel 
tape recorder for language teaching. Shortly there- 
after, the self-tracking magnetic disc was intro- 


MAGNETIC DISC 


duced, a system so simple to operate that it re- 
quires no instructions. 

And now, the all-new TRW Magneticon two- 
channel tape cartridge completely eliminates tape 
threading, breakage, and spillage. 

Because TRW Magneticon offers all types of 
language laboratory systems, you may choose a 
custom designed system to fit your teaching needs. 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


Lavalier Vega-Mike 


\ 
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This 
microphone 
is different — 


it’s 
wireless! 


We call it the Vega-Mike.* It looks somewhat 
like an ordinary lavalier-type microphone 

But there is no trailing cable to restrict your 
movement. Nothing to get entangled, to kink 
or cause awkward interruptions 


The wireiess Vega-Mike frees you to walk 
anywhere in the auditorium or classroom, 
face any direction, even turn your back to the 
audience yet have every word you speak 
distinctly amplified 


It’s a one-piece unit, so lightweight (only 7% 
ounces) you're hardly aware of wearing it 

Its size is only 1” by 54%” long. Within these 
miniature dimensions are contained a mercury- 
cell battery power supply, a fully professional 
broadcast-quality dynamic microphgne, and a 
transistorized wide-band FM transmitter 


The Vega-Mike transmits through the air to 

its matching specially designed portable 
receiver, which is simply connected to a public- 
address system amplifier, tape recorder, or 
other similar equipment 


Hand-held Vega-Mike Vega-Mike Receiver 


Designed and manufactured in the United 
States, the Vega-Mike Wireless Microphone 


System is sold worldwide only through franchised 


Vega dealers. For a free six page brochure 
describing this equipment, and for the name 
of the closest Vega dealer (who'll be pleased to 
give you a no-obligation demonstration) 

write to VEGA ELECTRONICS CORPORATION, 
P.O. Box 145-D, Cupertino, California. 


VEGA ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 


TM REG 
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Service Center 
for History Teachers 


THE SERVICE CENTER FOR TEACHERS 
OF History is a project of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association designed 
to help teachers who do not have 
opportunity for extensive reading in 
their field. To date the Service has 
published 39 pamphlets which review, 
summarize, and analyze significant 
contributions and pertinent trends in 
historical study. 

One of the important bibliographies 
in the history field is noted as Pam- 
phlet No. | in the series, Copyrighted 
in 1959, it suggests reading in three 
major areas: Europe and the Near 
East; The United States; and, Other 
Parts of the World. It is designed for 
students and the notes are directed to 
them. 

Most of the other titles are aimed 
primarily at teachers. They supply 
many facets of history and briefly indi- 
cate important emphases that have 
occurred through research and re- 
interpretation. The pamphlets at $1 
each can be had from the Center at 
400 A Street, S.E., Washington 3, 
D.C. The titles follow. 

1. Key to the Past—Some History 
Books for Pre-College Readers 

2. New Interpretations in American 
Foreign Policy 

3. The South in American History 

4. Industrial Revolution 

5. Civil War and Reconstruction 

6. The American Revolution: A 
Review of Changing Interpretations 

7. The Colonial Period in Latin 
American History 

8. The American Frontier 

9. Jacksonian Democracy 

10. The Progressive Movement, 
1900-1920: Recent Ideas and New 
Literature 

11. Greek and Roman History 

12. The Middle West 

13. History of Science 

14. The Nature and Practice of 
State and Local History 

15. Chinese History: A 
graphic Review 

16. New Interpretations of Amer- 
ican Colonial History 

17. The History of India: Its Study 
and Interpretation 

18. The Interpretation of Renais- 
sance Humanism 

19. Recent Trends and New Liter- 
ature in Canadian History 

20. Nationalism: Interpreters and 
Interpretations 

21. The Background of the French 
Revolution 


Biblio- 


(Continued on page 416) 
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FOR THE INVARIABLE BEST 
ALWAYS SPECIFY 


n Newcomb Mode! AV-164V LC8 transformer powered player with built-in jacks for eight pairs of headphones 


These Newcomb products are built for a purpose and not to meet 
a price. The fact they are unexpectedly low in initial cost is the 
result of high production and distribution efficiency. Specialized 
A engineering, carefully selected parts, and incessant quality control 

make them the lowest cost units to own when initial cost is equated 


n against service life...a fact your own service records will verify. 


QUALITY 
AUDIO 
PRODUCTS 


FOR ECONOMICAL SERVICING 


From start to finished product Newcomb transcription 
players and phonographs are engineered for prolonged 
service in an academic environment. When, however, 
service does become necessary — as it will with any 
electronic gear eventually — all parts are readily 
accessible. Hinged transcription player decks lift for 
tube replacement and motor maintenance. 


Newcomb quality control after a machine is put in 
service is facilitated by the serial number assigned to 
each unit. It is stamped in metal so it cannot be 
obliterated and is riveted to the motor board. A durable 
serial number is essential in school service. 


MORE POWER, LOWER DISTORTION 
Newcomb ‘“‘Bi-Coupied” output systems and broad-band 
output transformers provide more power at less 
distortion over a more complete band of useful 


Astute equipment buyers always specify Newcomb when they want 
the best. If you want to be sure you get the best — 


Newcomb Model R-164V portable combination 
transcription player/public address system 
has a 10 watt Bi-Coupled output system and 


a 12” round, dual-cone high fidelity loud- 


speaker, slanted and lighted operating panel 
with mixing controls and tone controls, 4 


speed, variable-speed motor. Deck lifts for ser- 


vicing. A tremendous value 


Newcomb Model TR-1656M-HF2 combines port- 


ability with exceptional coverage and high 
quality sound. This monophonic transcription 
player/p. a. system includes a GE variable 
reluctance magnetic cartridge, 56 watts peak 
Bi-Coupled output system, two two-way 


speaker systems. In addition to hinged deck, 


TR Series players have removable vent plate 
in bottom for under-chassis servicing. 


frequencies. You will find Bi-Coupled systems only in 
Newcomb Series R and AV phonographs and 
transcription players. 


Newcomb Model AVS-1624V STEREOPHONIC 
portable combination transcription player/p.a. 
system provides either true stereo or mono- 
phonic high fidelity reproduction at the flip 
of a switch. It plays any size, any speed record 
up to 1714” masters, has stereo mike inputs, 
stereo tape or radio inputs, scratch filter, 
voice filters, separate mixing volume controls 
for phone and both mikes, separate bass and 
treble ganged tone controls, choice of 4 dif- 
ferent speaker systems. 


Write for catalog sheets describing in detail models in which you are most interested. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. AV-10, 6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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NOTHING 
‘SUCCEEDS 


. and the teaching of high school phys- 
ics with the aid of these 16mm-sound 
films is now recognized as a solid 
success. 

In a congratulatory message to PSSC 
founder Jerrold Zacharias, President 
Kennedy said, ‘“‘The products of your 
work have already started a revolution in 
science teaching in the United States.” 

The number of teachers using PSSC 
Physics Films has more than doubled 
from the 1959-60 school year. The num- 
ber of orders received for the coming 
year shows the same remarkable 
increase. 

This noteworthy success represe rts 
quick recognition by science teachers of 
the effectiveness of PSSC Films in in- 
E troducing new topics, enriching course 
ie material and showing difficult experi- 
¥y ments. These physics films make it pos- 
sible for you to show the experiments 
that must be done with materials too 
small, too large, too remote, too com- 
ao plicated or too expensive for the schoo! 
laboratory. 

PSSC Films are also recognized for 

their ability to supplement lecture ard 

textbook in a way that stimulates the 

B student’s natural curiosity and guides 

him toward a sound understanding of 
basic principles. 

These films correlate readily with 
whatever physics text you are now using, 
and you may select any number of them. 
They may be obtained from Modern 
Learning Aids, their official distributor, 
in any one of three ways: purchased with 

es NDEA funds, used on a subscription 
basis or acquired on a lease-to-buy ar- 
rangement. MLA’s nationwide network 
of 30 film libraries insures prompt and 
dependable delivery. 

For the success of the physics courses 
in your school this fall, order now. De- 
scriptive folder, correlation sheets and 
order blanks available on request. 


MODERN LEARNING AIDS 


A Division of 
Modern Talking Picture Service 
3 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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22. A Style of History for Be- 
ginners 

23. The Middle Ages in Recent 
Historical Thought: Selected Topics 

24. The Near and Middle East: An 
Introduction To History and Bibii- 


ography 

25. The New Deal in Historical 
Perspective 

26. The Far West in American 


History 

27. Five Images of Germany: Half 
a Century of American Views on Ger- 
man History 

28. Great Britain in the Twentieth 
Century 


29. Nineteenth-Century Europe — 
Crisis and Contribution 
30. American Intervention: 1917 


and 1941 

31. United States History: A Bridge 
to the World of Ideas 

32. Normalcy and Reaction, 1921- 
1933: An Age of Disillusionment 

33. The European Peasantry from 
the Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury 

34. Japanese History: New Dimen- 
sions of Approach and Understanding 

35. The Age of Reinterpretation 

36. The British Empire-Common- 
wealth: Its Themes and Character, A 
Plural Society in Evolution 


use the 


WRICO 
MANUSCRIPT 
LETTERING SET 


Ideal for use by stores, 
offices, clubs, libraries, 
schools, audio visual 

instruction, and many others. 


Ready for instant use at any time. 


Just out! 
New 4” lettering guides 
and pens. Write for 
bulletin No. 6 


37. Civil Rights: 
Prospects 
38. Some Elements of East Euro- 
pean History 
39. Military History 
—EpwarpD T. SCHOFIELD 


Retrospect and 


NASSP Social Studies Report 


Social Studies in the Comprehensive 
Secondary School, an 18-page preprint 
from the NASSP Bulletin for Septem- 
ber 1961, is a report of the 1960-61 
major project of the NASSP Commit- 
tee on Curriculum Planning and De- 
velopment. Of particular interest to 
AV specialists will be Part V (Desir- 
able Trends in Social Studies Teach- 
ing) which describes the role of 
audiovisual materials and_instruc- 
tional technology. Other sections treat 
with purpose, organization of cur- 
riculum, teaching controversial issues, 
pre- and inservice education of teach- 
ers, and references. 

Quoting Edgar Wesley's definition 
of social studies “as the social sciences 
simplified for pedagogical purposes,” 
the report goes on to say that the term 
“implies no particular curricular or- 
ganization but rather refers to the 
educational activities systematically 
planned by the school to improve hu- 

(Continued on page 418) 


> NEW: 


COMPLETE SET 
CONSISTS OF: 
3 lettering guides, 2 pens, 

aluminum guide holder... 

all in attractive box. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TO 


WOOD-REGAN 


INSTRUMENT CO. 


Dept. C, Nutley, New Jersey 
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“Wi h Ihnen?” 
le geht es Ihnen: 
‘‘How are you?”’ This is one of the first things The 260 boom microphone with headset uses 
Spanish or French, the answer will come back 58 ab. The 260 is 
_ perfectly clear via Turner language lab micro- } with ceramic and crvstal interiors. 
phones. These microphones, like the young } List prices: crystal and ceramic, $19.50; dynamic, 
man’s model 260 headset type, are designed a ee 
especially for language lab use by one of the 
field's pioneers — Turner. The question, again: THE | | MICROPHONE COMPANY 
“Wie geht es Ihnen?’’ The answer: ‘‘perfect 948 17th St. NE * Cedar Rapids, lowe 
161 for language labs, thank you.” 


EXPORT: Ad Auriema, Inc., 85 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
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HE Shows 


Educational Films in 
a Lighted Classroom 


Patent Pending 


HE HAD TO 


There was no other way. 


Blocked by a tight budget, con- 
cerned about teachers who shied 
away from time-consuming, com- 
plex techniques, he tried the rear 
projection concept. 


Working with his administrator, 
they purchased a Wilson Movie- 
Mover RP—a rear projection unit 
that used their present projector— 
guaranteed to show motion pictures 
and filmstrips in undarkened rooms 
to their complete satisfaction. 


Cost? Less than darkening one 
room—only $139.50 or $159.50 plus 
a few dollars more for a wide an- 
gle lens. That’s all. 


The RP unit rolled effortlessly on 
4” casters, brought brilliant, sharp 
pictures to every room on his 
school’s floor. 


Teachers loved showing films. And 
so easy. Film utilization went up, 
teacher resistance went down. The 
RP unit was wheeled into their 
classrooms completely set up, ready 
to run. They merely flicked a 
switch. That’s all. 


Today, hundreds of Audiovisualists 
have purchased, used and re- 
ordered additional RP units. If you 
haven’t, we’d like to demonstrate 
so you can decide if and where the 
RP fits into your AV program. 


H. WILSON CORPORATION 
546 W. 119th St., Chicago 28, Ill. 


Please send brochures on Wilson 
rear projection unit. 


NAME 

SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 
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man relationships.” The preprint is 
available from the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. First copy free, additional copies 
20 cents each less quantity discount. 

Recommended for background read- 
ing are these issues of The National 
Elementary Principal published by the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA: Vol. XXXVII, No. 
7, (May 1958) featuring “Role and 
Content of the Social Studies,” and 
Vol. XL, No. 3 (December 1960) 
featuring “Contemporary Challenges 
to Elementary Education.” Also rec- 
ommended is Contemporary Society— 
Background for the Instructional Pro- 
gram, a selection of articles reprinted 
from the National Elementary Teacher 
for 1956-57. 


Former Social Studies 
President Writes Guides 


Helen McCracken Carpenter, past 
president of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, has written the 
study guides for four new records in 
the Enrichment Landmark Record 
Series. The recordings are based on 
these books: Clara Barton: Founder of 
the American Red Cross, by Helen 
Dore Boylston; The First Transatlantic 


SERIES 


Cable, by Adele Gutman Nathan; The 
Alaska Gold Rush, by May McNeer, 
and Guadalcanal Diary by Richard 
Tregaskis. (Enrichment Teaching Ma- 
terials, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1.) 


Julien Bryan’s New Book 


Readers who recall Julien Bryan’s 
film talk at the Seattle Convention will 
welcome news of his latest book, War- 
saw, which also is a documentation of 
his 1959 interviews with 25 wartime 
friends rediscovered 20 years later. 
Sandwiched between 120 large-sized 
pages are 400 photographs of Mr. 
Bryan’s 1939 wartime heroes and pic- 
tures of their life today. The first part 
of the book is a reprint of Siege, 
Bryan’s dramatic picture story pub- 
lished by Doubleday in 1940. The 
whole is a simple, moving, historical 
account. $7.50 from International Film 
Foundation, 1 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 


Pons PHAROS. INC. Chicago 14 Dlinois 
701 West Willow Street 


WHY THE SKY IS 


TO MEET THE 
CHALLENGES OF THE '60s . 


Living: 


from UNITED WORLD FILMS 


Fulfill the revitalized needs of modern 
basic science instruction with these ex- 
cellent curriculum-integrated films. Each 
a colorful 1314 minutes in length, they 
bring the world and the universe into 


the classroom... helpin our pupils 

16mm souno * explore the ways in which science affects their lives . if whil inspir- 

ALL IN ing them to further learning. Write for preview information today! 
FULL COLOR 


Another UWF human geography/social studies milestone, these 
superb 18-minute color films will help your pupils develop a better 
understanding of how recent historic events. . 
values ... technological and cultural changes... 
peoples’ ways of living in various parts of the world. Recommended 
for elementary through high school. Write today for previews! 


EIGHBORS 


. new ideas and 
have affected 


NOW 


.. U.S. GOVERNMENT FILMS AVAILABLE 

Write today for UWF’s free catalog of curriculum-integrated U. S. 
Government-produced films and filmstrips, selected for school use 
from more than 3,000 titles. 


' : UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., Dept. AV-1061, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. ; 
; Please send me preview information on ‘‘The Living Science Series.” ' 
i Please send me preview information on ‘‘Your World Neighbors Series.”’ : 
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Winners in the 
American 
Film Festival 


ISTED BELOW ARE THE WINNERS if 
L the American Film Festival spon- 
sored in New York City April 19-22, 
1961, by the Educational Film Library 
Association. Categories are given in 
parenthesis following each winning 
entry. 


THE Back BREAKING LEaF, b-w, 30 
min., National Film Board of Canada, 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. The 
story of the migrant worker in the 
tobacco fields of southwestern On- 
tario. (Agriculture, Conservation, and 
Natural Resources) 


Primary, b-w, 28 min., Filmakers, 
107 West 42 Street, New York 36. 
Senators Humphrey and Kennedy 
through their personalities and ap- 
proaches are observed in the Wiscon- 
sin primary as they seek public sup- 
port for their political positions. (Citi- 
zenship, Government, and Interna- 
tional Affairs) 


Tue GIVE AND TAKE, color, 26 min., 
Marathon International Productions, 
10 East 49 Street, New York 17. 
Barter, the exchange of one thing for 
another, has been the root of human 
progress. Using as an example one in- 
ternational industrial organization even 
greater need for exchange of mate- 
rials and ideas is shown. (Economics) 


AND No BELLs RING, b-w, 58 min., 
distributed by Sterling Movies, 375 
Park Avenue, New York 22. A re- 
port on new ideas to improve the 
quality of today’s education. How 
schools have adapted to space and 
schedule changes required by these 
ideas. (Education and Child Devel- 
opment) 


LAND OF WHITE ALICE, color, 27 
min., Western Electric Co., 195 Broad- 
way, New York. Shows a_ winter- 
locked land, Alaska, in which ordinary 
methods of communication and trans- 
portation are not sufficient. Shows how 
the needs of people result in over- 
coming these barriers. (Geography 
and Travel—North and South Amer- 
ica, The Pacific) 


INTRODUCTION TO DENMARK, color, 
15 min., Brandon Films, 200 West 
57 Street, New York City. The streets 
of Copenhagen and the faces of the 
Danish people. Tour the shipyards, 
see the craftsmanship of the Danish 
furniture and learn aspects of the cul- 
ture and recreation. (Geography and 
Travel—Europe, Asia, and Africa) 
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“hello, little girl!” 


Remember when birds talked? When toys 
came to chattering life at midnight and 
unseen playmates whispered in your ear? 

The magic sounds of childhood’s imagi- 
nation are as elusive as smoke. Even 
Audictape can't capture them. But fortu- 
nately there’s magic in reality, too. And 
there A\udiotape doesn’t miss a murmur. 

Try Audiotape in your music classes. 
You'll find it has greater clarity and range, 
less distortion and background noise than 
other tapes. And only Audiotape comes 
on the easy-threading C-siot reel. There 
are eight types ... one exactly suited to 


the next recording you make. 


“it speaks for itse/f”’ 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING, color, 
14 min., U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Describes 
the work of agricultural engineers who 
seek practical solutions to the engi- 
neering problems of food and fiber 
production and processing. Designed 
for vocational guidance. (Guidance— 
Personal and Vocational) 


MARK TWAIN’S AMERICA, b-w, 54 
min., NBC-TV, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. Many rare and hereto- 
fore unseen photographs presented in 
an unusual manner with a special 


For language classes 


and wherever the 
spoken word must be 
reproduced clearly 
and realistically, try 
economical Language 
Arts Recording 
Tape... developed to 


meet the special needs 


of today’s educators. 


AUDIO DEVICES INC., 444 Madison Ave, N.Y. 22, NY. 
Hollywood: 840 N. Fairfax Ave., Chicago: 5428 N. Milwaukee Ave. 


score by Robert Russell Bennett and 
narrated by Howard Lindsey. (His- 
tory, Biography and Current Events) 


Tuis Is CoFFEE, color, 13 min., Vision 
Associates, 680 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19. A brief review of coffee’s 
background from bean to cup fol- 
lowed by a presentation of the basic 
steps involved in brewing better coffee. 
(Home Economics) 


Los Tres Osos, color, 13 min., Film 
Associates of California, 11014 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. The 


(Continued on next page) 
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PARALLE 


RECORDING 


RACKIRECORDER - 4 & 2 TRACK STEREO PLAYBACK 


The perfect aid for language and music students. Record 
on one track, rewind and record on the second track while 
listening to the first ...then playback both tracks simul- 
taneously for parallel comparison. 

Language students can perfect pronunciation, music stu- 
dents can sit in or sing with accompaniments, big bands 
and symphonies. All these features p/us the double tape 
saving economy of new four track recording. 

The 262-SL, manufactured by world-famous Sony, is 
self-contained, complete with portable case, earphone, 
monitor speaker, model F-7 Dynamic Microphone and 
connecting leads for stereo playback: $199.50 


Other Sony recorders include 
the dual track transistorized 
monophonic bantam at $99.50, 
the 4 and 2 track transport 
at $89.50, and the Sterecorder 


300 at $399 50 


The remarkable pocket-size 
Sony wireless microphone for 
cable-free communication, with 
transmitter & receiver: $250. 
For literature or nearest 
dealer, write Superscope, Inc., 
Dept. E, Sun Valley, Calif. 


FOR ne SPANISH 


Series Price $595 — Individual Titles $110 


A new Spanish Language film series 


FILMS 
IN COLOR 


FILM TITLES 
1. EN CASA 3. LA COMIDA 5. EL RECREO 
2. LA ESCUELA 9 4. DE COMPRAS 6. UN VIAJE 


Each film is a dramatization in which Juan and Maria Gomez, 


1750 WESTWOOD BLVD. 
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typical modern-day Spanish 
American teenagers, are central figures in the authentic portrayal of everyday situations —at 
home, in school, at the restaurant, shopping, entertainment, recreation and travel. 


Prepared by Richard Vetter, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles * Narrated by Benjamin Pica 


ANOTHER SPANISH LANGUAGE FILM MEXICO — TIERRA DE COLOR 
FOR THE SECOND YEAR Y CONTRASTE 
16 Minutes $155 


FOR PREVIEW PRINTS AND STUDY GUIDES WRITE... 


Film Festival Winners—Continued 


story of The Three Bears with a sim- 
ple Spanish narration and review. Be- 
ginning Spanish pupils can follow the 
familiar story as they learn Spanish 
by hearing it. Every noun, verb and 
adjective is visualized by the appropri- 
ate object or action on the screen. 
(Language Arts and Skills) 

BLACK Wipow SPIDER, color, 12 min., 
Ken Middleham Productions, P. O. 
Box 1065, Riverside, California. Two 
full life cycles—that of the widow and 
of a tiny fly which is among her worst 
enemies. Scenes of the spider include 
mating, construction of the egg sac, 
hatching of eggs, and development of 
spiderlings into spiders. (Nature and 
Wildlife) 

WuHuatT’s UNDER THE OCEAN, color, 13 
min., Film Associates of California, 
11014 Santa Monica Blvd., Los An- 
geles. Some scientists take cameras to 
study plants and animals in shallow 
depths. Others go to the deepest ocean 
floor in a bathyscaph. Research ships 
map ocean floor in Atlantic and Pa- 
cific. (Science and Mathematics— 
Elementary and Intermediate) 
UNIVERSE, 28 min., b-w, National 
Film Board of Canada, 680 Fifth Ave- 
enue, New York 19. Journey through 
time and space past the nearest suns 
to the end of the island of stars called 
galaxies. (Science and Mathematics— 
High School, College) 

THE INTERNATIONAL ATOM, color, 25 
min., Contemporary Films Inc., 267 
West 25 Street, New York 1. The 
atom is explored for energy and 
power; its contribution to medicine, 
industry, and agriculture. Atomic the- 
ory is explained. Uses of radio iso- 
topes are demonstrated. (Science and 
Mathematics—Background and Infor- 
mation) 

BABOON BEHAVIOR, color, 31° min., 
University of California, Berkeley 4. 
Shows baboons in their natural en- 
vironment together with many species 
of animals, but living in an integrated 
social unit, the troop. (Sociology and 
Anthropology ) 

THE POPULATION EXPLOSION, b-w, 43 
min., Carousel Films, 1501 Broadway, 
New York 36. Rates of increase; pre- 


dictions of increase in the next few 


years; population problems in India; 
how leaders in science, government, 
medicine, and other disciplines are 
seeking solutions to over-population 
and over-crowding. (Sociology and 
Anthropology ) 

Ski SCHOOL, b-w, 12 min., Brandon 
Films, Inc., 200 West 57 Street, New 


(See page 422) 
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Charlie 
the Destroyer 


ALUMINUM 
THAT WITHSTANDS 
USE AND ABUSE > 


LEVOLOR aluminum slats are made from virgin alu- Information that insures the best installation pos- 
minum and alloyed to insure mechanical strength _ sible is a service all LEVOLOR representatives will give 
and maximum resistance against corrosion. It is you. They will submit a prospectus covering every 
the finest aluminum slat for the school. detail of your Venetian Blind installation—help with 
the specifications and make a final inspection after 
the blinds are installed. It is a service that guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian Blinds. 


BLINDS 


AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTIONAL SKYLIGHT 
Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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Film Festival Winners—Continued 


York City. Reviews basic ski instruc- 
tion: herring bone, falls, snow plow 
turns, side slipping, christy into hill, 
stem christies, parallel christy, wedel- 
ing, group skiing, and group jump- 
ing. (Sports, Recreation, and Physical 
Education) 


ARTIST’s PRooF, color, 25 min., Rem- 
brandt Film Library, 267 West 25 
Street, New York City. Surveys the 
history of printmaking with illustra- 
| tions from the masters. Techniques of 
| woodcut, lithography, etching, aqua- 
| tint, engraving and silk screen are 
shown. (Graphic Arts and Archi- 
tecture) 


DISCOVERING CoLor, color, 15 min., 
Film Associates of California, 11014 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 
Colors differ in three ways: hue, value 
and intensity. Red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue and violet are the color 
ss hues of the spectrum. The value of any 
i ee ae hue can be changed by adding white 
or black. Intensity changed by adding 


“a its complementary color. (Graphic 
1 | Arts and Architecture) 
a | IN THE Forest, b-w, 5 min., Weston 


Woods Studios, Inc., Weston, Con- 


A PABILITY necticut. An iconographic film, based 
PROVEN CLASSROOM CA on the book by the same name, which 
tells of a boy who goes into the 
i i i Zz 4-s 1 record player combines class- woods and the animals he meets. 
This new, lightweight, rugged 4-speed record play (Children’s Films) 
Pg room-proven features with new construction methods for trouble-free 
For Your Home Ec Teacher 
is iability r hard constant usage. 
2 The Professional Care of Fabrics— 
: @® 10-watt high-fidelity amplifier, transformer powered for complete color filmstrip, 31 frames, silent, with 
cs teacher’s manual. Shows the common 
safety. @ Big 9” oval dual-cone speaker. ® Standard output jack for enemies of modern fabrics and how 
to avoid and overcome them, both 
3 headphones, ATC HB-2 Listening System or external speaker. commercially and at home. Demon- 
a @® Extra bright Lucite post pilot light readily visible from all angles. strates such things as how to test 
2 water for hardness, simple methods of 
mn ® Plug-in ceramic cartridge good in any climate; dual sapphire removing stains, and tips on buying, 
pressing, and storing. 
needles, protected from hitting the motorboard, knobs and case. Fabric Care Magic—\6mm, sound, 
© Bonded rubber turntable mat and automatic pop-up 45 RPM color, 1342 min. Shows how fabric 
ay care has been complicated in recent 
e adapter. ® Scuff resistant silver brown fabricoid-covered %s” plywood years by introduction of innumerable 
synthetics and chemically-treated 
2 case with metal corners and knees. ® Solid full-grip handle and spring fibers. Highlights of film include test- 
i astic » > stor: space for AC cord 
3 cushioned no-mar plastic feet. @ Ample storage space for AC corc American Institute of Laundering. 
away from turntable and pickup arm. @ Weighs only 15 lbs. Cy Both films are available, free loan, 
from American Institute of Launder- 
ATC 300A $ 95 ing, Joliet, Ill. Attn: Richard Bram- 
blett, Public Relations. 
school net $82.50 list 
: ALL PRODUCTS ARE TRANSFORMER POWERED FOR COMPLETE SAFETY Stik-a eletter< 
PROFESSIONAL 


AUDIOTRONICS 


11057 WEDDINGTON STREET, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA Stikaletter Co. wt. 2, box 1400, esconaio, cat. 
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dal 
SUPER Fitter, 


RIGHT FROM THE START, a demonstration shows 
you the many exclusive features of the all-new 
Galaxy.. 

Only with Galaxy is sound head threading gone 
for good. Simply slide the film into a slot, and flip 
a lever. Film is positioned, sound loop is formed, 
and sound head is threaded—accurately, instantly, 
automatically! 

Only Galaxy provides full fingertip control 
through the entire projection operation. Start, stop, 
lamp and still are all controlled by conveniently 
located, Color-Coded Push Buttons. Smooth, rapid 
rewind is accomplished without handling reels, reel 
arms or gearing. 

Only Galaxy gives you the advantage of a unique 
new high-intensity lamp. Through push button 
controls two-levels of illumination are provided— 
“Normal” and “Hi.”’ At “Normal,” equivalent to 
800 watts, lamp life is extended 10 times—to a 


minimum of 150 hours! For long auditorium 
throws, to bring life to dense prints, or for projec- 
tion with a minimum of room darkening, the “Hi” 
setting delivers the equivalent of 1200 watts, a 
brilliance surpassed only by carbon arcs. This re- 
markable lamp with its Dichroic Reflector, makes 
the Galaxy cooler than any other projector. 

Add to all this the outstanding quality of a new 
sound system with an exclusive phototransistor for 
hiss-free sound pickup, plus a full 15-watt high- 
fidelity transformer-powered amplifier. And, for 
the first time, separate bass and treble controls give 
you full control of the acoustically designed speaker 
system, the richest music and most natural speech. 

No other projector offers any of these new fea- 
tures—and you get them all with Galaxy. Arrange 
with your Graflex 
AV dealer fora GIRAFLEX 


demonstration. A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT coRPoRATION 


Rochester 3, New York. In Canada: Graflex of Canada Limited, 47 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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is the word for these marvelous EYE GATE filmstrips. 
They bring to life the numerous scientific discoveries, 
the historic moments, the personalties that played such 


a vital role in them, the events that shake the world today. 


| 

4 Why not use this easy teaching method yourself? Send the 

4 coupon on the back pages of this issue, or write us for 
\ catalog “E.” 146-01 Archer Avenue, Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


Have You Seen These? 


SVE Holiday Brochure, a Thanks- 
giving-Christmas brochure describing 
new full-color filmstrip titles and 2x2 
color slides. 12 pages, illustrated. 
Write to: Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Dept. 61-3, 1345 W. Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 

Audio-Visual Discussion Guides, 
No. 1 (For Use With Films and Film- 
strips in Christian Education). 18 dis- 
cussion guides for selected films and 
filmstrips. Simple indices show at a 
glance which film or filmstrip will be 
most useful with your age group and 
discussion topic. Step-by-step instruc- 
tions on how to use them. From Reli- 
gious Film Library, 505 Arrott Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or from your religious 
bookstore. $1.75. 


Copies of Pogo’s Primer for Par- 
ents, TV Division, are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 20 cents each, 
or discount of 25 percent on orders 
of 100 or more copies. (Children’s 
Bureau Headliner Series No. 2) 


The Why, What and When of 
Audio Visuals, 39-page, two-color, 
illustrated booklet describing 75 audio- 
visual communication tools. $5 per 
copy from the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., 155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. Attn: Herbert Ahlgren. 


Audio-Visual Guide to Better Pro- 
jection, edited by Irene F. Cypher for 
Radiant Manufacturing Corporation. 
36 pages, illustrated. Free upon re- 
quest from the Director of Audiovis- 
ual Services, Radiant Manufacturing 
Corporation, 8220 North Austin Ave- 
nue, Morton Grove, IIl. 


To Learn A Language, a booklet 
outlining the laboratory approach to 
teaching languages. Emphasizes high- 
fidelity tapes as newest language teach- 
ing tool. Designed especially for 
teachers inexperienced in language 
labs. Write Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., 900 Bush Ave., 
St. Paul 6. Attn: Clyde Donaldson. 


Phonograph Records for Classroom 
and Library (K-12). Educational Rec- 
ord Sales, 157 Chambers St., New 
York 7. Sixty-page 1962 catalog ar- 
ranged according to grade and subject 
areas. (Sections on music apprecia- 
tion, rhythms, square dance, social 
studies, language arts, etc.) 


Australian Films, a list of 35 re- 
cently released 16mm films available 
from Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
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York 20. Supplement to the Bureau’s 
film catalog. (Nature films, Australian 
cities, industry, dairying, and Austral- 
ian life in general.) 

1961 Educators Guide to Free 
Films, $9, and Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials, 
$7.50, from Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wis. 

Comprehension of Graphs, by L. E. 
Sarbaugh, Richard Powers, Hugh Cul- 
bertson, and Thomas Flores. The re- 
port of a study conducted by the 
Agricultural Journalism Department 
of the University of Wisconsin under 
a cooperative agreement with the 
Office of Information of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 26 pages. 
Write the University of Wisconsin, 
Department of Agricultural Journal- 
ism (Bulletin 31). 

Foreign Language Audio-Visual 
Guide. 182 pages, list price, $9.50; 
special introductory price, $7.50; post- 
age paid. Landers Associates, 4930 
Coliseum Street, Los Angeles 16. 
(More than 2000 films, filmstrips, 
records, and tapes.) 

1961-62 Jam Handy Catalog of 
filmstrips, records, and motion pic- 
tures. Free to teachers and adminis- 
trators from School Service Depart- 
ment, Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, 
or from authorized Jam Handy deal- 
ers. 

Catalog of Correlated Visual and 
Sound Programs for foreign language 
teaching. Single copies free on request 
from Language Training Aids, Boyds, 
Maryland. (Lists filmstrips and slides 
having matching dialogs on tapes, rec- 
ords, flashcards and other aids. Also 
section on equipment.) 

NEA Catalog of 1961-62 Publica- 
tions, free from Publication Sales, 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Salaries Paid Central-Office School 
Administrators, 1960-61, Urban Dis- 
tricts 100,000 and Over in Population, 
Public-School Salaries Series, Research 
Report 1961-R11. Research Division, 
National Education Association, June 
1961. 84 pages. 75 cents per copy, 
quantity discounts from NEA Publi- 
cations Sales, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Cash must 
accompany orders of $2 or less. 

A Study in School Communications, 
Duplicating Products Division of Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
Single copies free from Dept. L1-286, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6. (A 
27-page booklet outlining school uses 
of copying machines.) 


LINGUAPHONE 
BRINGS THESE 
NATIVE FRENCH 
SPEAKERS 


into your classrooms: 

JEAN TOSCANE 
Officier de I'Instruction ique, 
Speaker Hors Classe de 
diffusion-Télévision Frangaise, 

valier de la Légion d'honneur 

Prof P. FOUCHE 
Directeur de I'Institut de Phoné- 
tique et de "Ecole des Professeurs 
de Francais & l'Etranger de la 
Sorbonne 


CHARLES BASSOMPIERRE 
Speaker Hors Classe de la Radio- 
diffusion-Télévision Francaise 

JAQUES B. BRUNIUS 
Auteur et acteur 

Mlle MAYA NOEL 
Speakerine Hors Classe de la 
Radiodiffusion-Télévision 
Francaise 

LOUIS PALLIER 
Auteur et professeur de langues 

Mme HELENE VIAL 
de la Radiodiffusion- 

élévision Francaise 


The Linguaphone Schoo! Language Program 
is also available in Western-Hemisphere 
Spanish, Russian, and German. 


NDEA-Qualified + Educator-Approved 


—Tight in the classroom! 


Recorded in Paris, Linguaphone’s fully-programmed School Language Pro- 
gram brings authentic native French voices—both men’s and women’s—into 
your classrooms. Exposure to multiple native speakers in life-like conversa- 
tional situations increases student interest, improves vocabulary, pronuncia- 
tion, comprehension and fluency, and speeds the language-learning process. 
Complete and comprehensive enough to serve as the basis of instruction, 
Linguaphone’s Program is also the only teaching tool flexible enough to be 
adapted to various curriculum requirements. This dramatic educational aid is 
currently being used as a supplement to other materials, as an introductory 
course with conversational emphasis, and as a more advanced course in con- 
versational French. 

Linguaphone’s French School Program includes correlated tape and disc 
recordings, student and teacher manuals, workbooks by Dr. Theodore 
Huebener, and Language Laboratory Structural Exercises by Paul M. 
Glaude, Supervisor of Foreign Language Education for the University of the 
State of New York. Together, they comprise a well-rounded basis for modern 
language instruction. Separately, they serve as ideal conversational supple- 
ments to other instructional media. 

For free information or a free demonstration—without obligation—simply 
mail coupon. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, SD-376-101, 30 Rocketetier Plaza, New York £0, 
“o1961, Linguaphone Inst. of America, Inc. 


Yes, I would like 
| © complete information abcut the Lin- 
guaphone School Program or, 


Oac 
judge for myself 

There is no charge and no obligation. 

Check language(s) you teach: 


O French (0 Spanish © German 
© Russian (© Other 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, SD-376-101 ,30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


SCHOOL NAME___ 


SCHOOL ADDRESS __ 


ZONE. STATE 
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“A Sober Portrayal” 


The Challenge of Ideas was released 
in July by the Defense Department, 
reportedly to supplant the more con- 
troversial Operation Abolition and 
Communism on the Map. Cabell Phil- 
lips of The New York Times described 
it as a “sober, moving and non-glutin- 
ous portrayal of what America is and 
the kind of threat it faces from Com- 
munism.” 

The film’s purpose is to create an 
understanding of the world struggle for 
the hearts and minds of men—a 


Struggle at least as serious as any 
shooting war the United States has 
ever engaged in. The conflict according 
to the film is a conflict of values, not 
of people. It centers on differing ver- 
sions of who and what man is. The film 
shows how the practices of Communist 
and democratic governments demon- 
strate these differences. The rather 
lengthy section dealing with the Amer- 
ican heritage is tempered but moving. 
From United World Films, 31 min, 
b-w, sound, $65.64; suitable for high 
school students and adults—A. L. H. 
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Editorial 


Anna L. Hyer 


we VACATIONING in August at Lake Moosehead 
in Maine, I followed the writings of a local sports 
and nature writer, hoping for tips to make my fishing 
endeavors more fruitful. 

According to this columnist, animals in August take 
a vacation, so to speak, and withdraw before preparing 
for the winter season. In the heat the fish move into 
deep water and lie inactive close to the bottom with 
little interest in the baits and lures that enticed them 
only a few weeks before. Likewise, birds are heard less 
frequently and animals move deeper into forests and 
are less visible. 

Possibly, I mused, organizations like people and the 
lesser animals occasionally need less clamorous periods 
—time for reflection, assimilation, and re-creation. The 
national audiovisual movement may be at such a point 
in time. 

For the past few years we have explored feverishly 
the new technological developments, getting familiar 
with them ourselves and introducing them to others. 
This has been necessary and good. But it has been like 
a courtship period in which we have been captivated by 
newness and not seriously concerned about the future. 

Now that we are wedded to these new developments, 
we face the more difficult task of integrating them into 
the family of instructional resources, a family devoted 
to the facilitation of learning. This stage will require 
more reflection, more of a problem-solving orientation, 
more maturity than did the first. 

Past AV history, it seems to me, shows us to be 
weakest at exactly this phase of our responsibility in 
which we must now be strong. Our critics say we tend 
to be educational revolutionists and high-pressure sales- 
men; that we are technicians enamored of mechanical 
inventions but that we have little interest in the social 
inventions necessary te put them to use. It is true that 
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we have spent too little time analyzing learning prob- 
lems in the various disciplines and experimenting with 
the use of instructional resources for solving them. We 
have had a sort of instinctive knowledge that this or 
that new medium was “good for education,” but we 
have never taken the lead in finding the “why” or 
“how.” We have said, “Here is a new tool—what are 
you going to do with it?” 

Our role as educational innovators is not complete 
with the introduction of a wide variety of instructional 
resources. We must also introduce the research and 
classroom experience pointing up the unique charac- 
teristics of each resource and its utilization. We must 
encourage and participate in local experiments using 
instructional resources to solve specific educational 
goals. This implies that we need a general knowledge 
about the educational objectives and methodology in 
the various disciplines, a difficult task in view of the 
numerous and radical new curricular developments in 
progress. This and several other issues of AUDIOVISUAL 
INSTRUCTION this year, as well as parts of the Kansas 
City Convention Program, are planned to supply over- 
views of these curricular developments. 

In a recent speech Harold Wigren stated very well 
the relationship between learning goals and the selec- 
tion and use of instructional resources. “If you believe,” 
he said, “that teaching is the transmission of information 
from teacher to learner and that the crucial outcomes 
of learning are to know, to recall, or to verbalize, then 
you will likely use resources and media in one way. 
You will use them chiefly to augment the transmission 
process; that is, to present information, to cover the 
subject, to lay it out for the learner in neatly packaged 
and organized bits so that the learner’s task is simply 
to assimilate it... . But, if you believe that the learner’s 

(Continued on page 428) 
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New from RCA— 


Modern language 
teaching for all 
grades in every school ! 


RCA wheels in a new era in language teaching 
with the low-cost Mobile Language Laboratory. 
A completely self-contained unit, the RCA 
Mobile Laboratory is equipped to accommo- 
date 10 students and instructor—in any class- 
room. Just roll it in, plug it in, and teach! 


Simple? Yes, and versatile, too. The Mobile 
Lab is capable of performing all the functions 
of a regular Listen-Respond system: you can 
monitor and communicate with each student, 
record each student’s performance. And it’s all 
done with a single, never-so-simple-to-operate 
control panel. Student equipment consists of a 
combination headset, amplifier and microphone 
especially designed for low-level “‘close talking,” 
so that the recitation of all ten students will 
not disturb other members of the class. 


It’s a remarkable unit that can be used at all 


grade levels. It can serve as the main laboratory, 
as a starter unit for the school that wishes to 
experiment, or as a supplement to an existing 
laboratory. The RCA Mobile Laboratory is 
remarkably priced, too—less than $1,000—for 
a complete 10-student laboratory! 


Immediate demonstrations arranged without 
obligation. For details on this important addi- 
tion to the RCA Educational Electronic 
Products line, write Radio Corpcration of 
America, Meadow Lands, Pa. 


® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
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task is to organize and make generalizations from his 
experiences, then you will likely use resources and 
media in still another way—to uncover rather than 
cover, to stimulate rather than teach, to pull it out of 
the learner rather than to pour it into him, to help the 
learner discover for himself. The crucial outcomes of 
such learning become interpretation, application, appre- 
ciation, and the ability to create something new as a 
result of his experience.” 

The various disciplines have been characterized as 
investigative, appreciative, or decisive. Although all 
disciplines involve all three, social studies certainly fall 
heavily in the decisive or “choosing” category. John 
Lunstrum’s article points out some current patterns in 
organizing content and some of the instructional meth- 
ods which tend to give a “problematic” rather than 
“factual” emphasis to social studies. Basic facts are not 
ignored but sought out, organized, and evaluated by 
learners. The emphasis, then, is not so much on the 
conclusions as on the process of arriving at conclusions. 

Do you know what are considered the desired edu- 
cational outcomes of the elementary and secondary 
social studies curriculums in your school system? Have 
there been recent changes in content or methodology? 
Have there been complementary changes in the instruc- 
tional resources you have provided and in the way they 
are used? Have you explored possibilities such as 


Kenneth Young and James Hoerger describe in their 
articles? Could some of the new technological devel- 
opments—8mm, paperbacks, programing, instantane- 
ous transparencies, media systems and the like—make 
a unique contribution to the achievement of some goals 
formerly difficult or impossible to achieve? For ex- 
ample, can paperbacks, films, and TV supply informa- 
tion on the emerging nations not yet appearing in texts 
or even on maps? Can TV successfully present pro- 
grams built around cultural areas of the world—as the 
Greater Washington, D.C. Educational Television Asso- 
ciation is planning to do—bringing together art, music, 
and social sciences? Can the new concept of program- 
ing be used to present the raw data of social processes 
as background for meaningful group discussions or for 
drawing inferences? 

These functional kinds of media problems are, it 
seems to me, the ones deserving major attention in the 
coming year. This will entail not so much exposition 
as reflection and creative inquiry. Just as the animals 
appear in August to lay aside their vigorous and out- 
ward ways of summer and prepare for a different but 
equally important phase of their existence, so may we 
in the audiovisual field need to change our pace and 
emphasis. 

The Chinese call this The Year of the Cow, but for 
DAVI it could well be The Year of August. 


TOTAL USEFULNESS 


An Overhead Projector 
is only as Valuable as its 


in the 
Classroom 


Available with your Key- 
stone Overhead Projector— 
at reasonable cost—are these 
prepared materials: 

1. Science Transparencies 
—a splendid series of stand- 


at your service! == 


The KEYSTONE 


reversal printing 


ard (3% x 4:in.) slides on 
Biology, Physics, General 
Science, Health, Elementary 
Science. 

2. Social Studies Transpar- 
encies, standard size, 34% x 
4 in. 

3. Map Slides, 3% x 4 in. 

4. Polaroid Transparen- 
cies, 3% x 4 in. 

5. Tachistoslides for 
teaching Reading, Music, 
Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Arithmetic, and Foreign Lan- 
guages. 


6. PRACTICAL USA- 
BLE Handmade Slides and 
Transparency Materials. 
Etched Glass Slides used with 
ordinary lead pencil. 

7. And Other Uses— pro- 
jection of 2 in. and 2% in. 
Slides, Strip Film, Micro- 
scopic Slides, Tachistoscopic 
Slides. 


Demonstration In Your Classroom on Request 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids 


428 


Overhead 
Projector 


and many of the 
items listed are avail- 
able for purchase in 
many states 


under TITLE 
of the NDEA 


and processing 


Work Prints Fastax Service 
* Color-to-Color Prints * A&B Roll Prints —— 
* Color-to-B & W Prints * Fades-Dissolves 
* Raw Stock * Timed Prints 


e Edge Numbering 
Also Motion Picture 
Processing for 8mm 


Write for complete information . . 


723 Seventh Ave. 
N. Y. 19, JU 6-2293 
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Why Does Everybody 
Call Overhead Projectors arn 


VU-GRAPHS 7? 


Because 90% of all overhead projectors in use today are Beseler Vu-Graphs ... 
and, because the quality standards for all overhead projectors are established by Beseler Vu-Graphs. 
Let's prove this with a quick “nuts and bolts” examination of the overhead projector 
used in more schools than all others combined—the BESELER MASTER VU-GRAPH Overhead Projector... 


/ PROJECTION 
ANASTIGMAT 


First, there’s a superb optical system—special 
plastic Beseler Fresnel lens ... 4” diameter 14” 
focal length f3.5 projection anastigmat objec- 
tive (with low reflectance loss coating) . . . 
optically ground and polished 5” diameter con- 
denser . . . and 1000 watt pre-focus lamp with 
442” reflector. Result—From a 10” x 10” trans- 
parency the Vu-Graph projects a sparkling crisp 
image, as large as 13’ x 13’, even in fully lighted 
rooms! And with the Beseler “100% pure , 
Fresnel this image is uniformly brilliant from 
edge to edge... no “dirty” corners or “brown” 
pictures. 


Next, there’s the extra-short, offset projection 
head post with simple collet fitting. Result— 
Maximum lens rigidity providing vibration-free 
images . . . oversized transparencies can be 
used . . . assembling and disassembling is a 
snap. 


Focusing is rack and pinion operated, and a 
hinged rear view focusing mirror is part of the 
projection head. Result—Extremely fast, precise 
focusing . . . no need to turn head to check 
focus on screen. 


The heavy acetate writing roll is built-in. 
Result—The Vu-Graph “Electric Blackboard” is 
always ready for use . . . no time-consuming 
changes or adjustments to make .. . and rolls 
may be removed at any time without going to 
the end. 


Cooled by a motor operated, shock-mounted 
centrifugal double blower. Result — Unlimited 
projection time without overheating . . . cooling 
is quiet and ultra efficient . . . hot air is ex- 
hausted away from, rather than into, face of 
operator. 


Hinged access door and lamphouse. Result 
—Easy, instant servicing and lamp changing... . 
no tools necessary .. . no panels to lose. 


And the Vu-Graph has the most complete line 
of accessories available. Result—Versatility plus 
...use 3% x 4, 2 x 2, 35MM filmstrips, 
tachistoscope, polarizing spinner, etc. with your 
Vu-Graph. 


There are many, many more features we 
could point out on the Beseler Master 
Vu-Graph... but, we said this would be 
a “quick” examination, so we'd best stop 
here. If, however, you really want to know 
“Why Everybody Calls Overhead Projectors— 
Vu-Graphs”...write for complete informa- 
tion. Or, better yet, have a Beseler A-V Con- 
sultant bring a Vu-Graph to you for a real 
“nuts and bolts” examination. 


= PROJECTION 


DIVISION 


4 4 
CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
213 So. 18th St., East Orange, New Jersey 
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“We're building around Audio Visual instruction” 


Says Mr. William R. Hornbaker, Director 
of Instructional Materials of the new 
Senior High School under construction 
in Holland, Michigan. 


“The new Holland Senior High blends 
the best talents of both educators and 
architects. Its unusual design grew out 
of our current instructional needs, our 
estimate of future expansion and re- 
quirements of cost. 


“We have built to make greater use’ 


of today’s educational techniques and 
devices—especially motion pictures. Our 
teachers already use films freely. We 
believe they can use them even more. 
Certainly we know they have no operat- 
ing problems or fears with our Kodak 
Pageant Projectors. They like this ma- 
chine’s simplicity and easy threading. 
Most important of all, we think, is our 
Kodak dealers’ service.” 

Kodak A-V dealers are selected ac- 


cording to their willingness to serve 
audio-visual users. Their knowledge of 
equipment, film sources, and mainte- 
nance programming can help you keep 
your A-V planning on schedule through- 
out your school year. 

Ask your Kodak dealer for a demon- 
stration of the Kodak Pageant Projector 
for yourself or your school board, any- 
where, at your convenience. Or write for 
descriptive Bulletin V3-22. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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